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COMMENT 


A report that an extraordinary session of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress would be convoked in October became current after 
a conference had been held at Oyster Bay between President 
Roosevelt and the Republican members of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Finance. The reason given for 
the alleged intention to make the date earlier than Monday, 
November 9, was that while the session is to be called pri- 
marily for the enactment cf the legislation needed to render 
operative the Cuban Reciprocity Treaty, the administration 
also desires to bring forward as speedily as possible a bill 
providing for a more elastic currency system than at present 
exists. Still another motive for the change of date was said 
to be the wish to bring about an adjournment of the regular 
session of Congress before the meeting of the national con- 
ventions of the two principal parties. According to Senator 
Aldrich, a currency bill has not yet been drafted, nor will be 
until influential Democrats, as well as Republicans, in both 
the Senate and House of Representatives have been consulted, 
the hope being that a non-partisan measure may be evolved. 
Should the bill be confined to a simple provision that the 
money received by the Federal government in payment of 
customs duties shall, instead of being stored up in the Federal 
Treasury, be deposited in the national banks, government 
bonds being given as security therefor, it could probably be 
passed, though not without a prolonged debate in both Houses. 


An attempt to make any bonds except those of the United 
States government receivable as security for deposits of gov- 
ernment money would be almost certain to fail. That such 
an attempt will be made, either by the framers of the bill 
or in the form of amendments, is probable enough, and the 
resultant discussion is likely to occupy Congress for an. in- 
definite period. Whether an adjournment can be compassed 
before the meeting of the national conventions is extremely 
doubtful. Senator Gorman, the leader of the Democratic mi- 
nority in the Senate, can prevent such an adjournment if he 
chooses, and from a strategic point of view it may be expe- 
dient for him to do so. The announcement of a purpose to 
convoke Congress in October has provoked widespread re- 
monstrance on the part of Representatives, who point out that 
their political interests require them to be present in their 
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respective districts in the month preceding election day, and 
it now seems probable that Mr. Roosevelt will heed the pro- 
tests and revert to his original intention of calling the 
extra session on November 9. Whether Congress, beginning 
to sit on November 9, will have time to finish urgent busi- 
ness and adjourn before the meeting of the national conven- 
tions depends partly, of course, upon the dates at which 
the last-named bodies shall convene. That is a question for 
the Republican national committee to settle. The Democrats 
in 1904 will invite their opponents to fire first. They will not 
hold their own national convention until after they know 
definitely whom the Republicans will nominate and what 
platform they will put forward. 


There are those who think that the later the national con- 
venticns are ealled, and the shorter the ensuing campaign, 
the better. Chief-Judge Parker, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, has recently expressed an opinion to this effect. He 
points out, what is perfectly true, that much less time is now 
needed for the exposition of campaign issues than’ was the 
case in the days before steam and electricity were applied to 
transportation and intercommunication. It certainly is no 
longer necessary or expedient, as at one time it was supposed 
to be, to nominate candidates two years, or even a year, ahead. 
Of late years an interval of from four to five months be- 
tween nominations and elections has usually been deemed suf- 
ficient. Whether the campaign period should be still further 
abbreviated is by no means as clear to all political observers 
as it is to Judge Parker. If the purpose of an election were 
merely to take a census of public sentiment with reference to 
particular candidates and programmes, national conventions 
might not need to be eailed more than two or three weeks be- 
fore election day. Each political party, however, has a two- 
fold aim: it desires, first, to produce a change in public senti- 
ment by making converts from the ranks of its opponent, and, 
in the second place, so ‘to intensify the loyalty of its own ad- 
herents as to bring all of them to the ballot-box. 


Some expert politicians hold that every Presidential election 
is carried by the floating vote,—by which we do not mean the 
purehasable votes, the proportions of which are much exag- 
gerated in the popular belief. What we have in mind is the 
suffrages of those who do not belong, by conviction or habit, 
to any one political party, but who vote in each Presidential 
year for the party or the candidate most likely, in their opin- 
ion, to promote the welfare of the country. Other politicians, 
equally experienced, have asserted that the party destined to 
win in a Presidential contest is the party which succeeds in 
bringing to the ballot-box the largest proportion of its own 
vote. The truth is that both factors are important, and in 
order to make them operative a good deal of time is obviously 
needed. It is by long and patient argument that clear-headed 
and high-minded men are converted; and it is only through 
the creation of enthusiasm that a party’s own vote can be 
brought out. Five months will scarcely be regarded as an 
excessive amount of time to spend in enlightening voters and 
in arousing a fervent interest in political questions, when we 
bear in mind that only once in four years have the American 
people an opportunity of taking part in the executive gov- 
ernment of their country; that, although nominally sovereign, 
they are sovereigns but for a day, and that their sovereignty 
is restricted to the single act of depositing a ballot. Here we 
may point out that one reason why Senator Gorman may de- 
sire to keep Congress in session until after the national con- 
ventions have been held is that campaign speeches may then 
be made for or against candidates and platforms in the Sen- 



































































ate and House of Representatives, and circulated gratuitous- 
ly in the Congressional Record. 


It is but a straw, yet it is worth marking, as showing how 
the political wind is blowing in the Southern States. We 
refer to the poll of some five hundred prominent Democrats 
of Tennessee, just made by Mr. Frank M. Thompson, Chair- 
man of the State Democratic Committee. The poll was made 
for the purpose of ascertaining their choice of candidates for 
the Democratic nomination for the Presidency in 1904. The 
result was that out of 502 representative Democrats in Ten- 
nessee, no fewer than 324 expressed a preference for Chief- 
Judge Parker of New York. Ex-Senator David B. Hill re- 
ceived two votes, ex-President Cleveland nine, Senator Gor- 
man twelve, and William J. Bryan 155. The weakness of 
Senator Gorman is not more surprising than the persistent 
strength exhibited by Mr. Bryan. We have repeatedly ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is a mistake to assume, as some 
Eastern newspapers have done, that Mr. Bryan has been 
eliminated as a political factor even in the Southern States. 
That he holds his own in the West, Senator Newlands of Ne- 
vada testifies. In a recent interview the Senator says that 
although Bryan will not be a candidate for the Presidential 
nomination this year, he is still the strongest man in the 
West,—the only Democrat, indeed, who can hold Mr. Roosevelt 
in check in that section. In the trans-Mississippi States 
his leadership is undisputed, and his influence would be of 
material help to a Democratic candidate. 


We have warned some of our Democratic friends in the 
East that they have undertaken too large a contract in pro- 
posing to read Mr. Bryan out of the party, and we have ex- 
pressed the opinion that nobody can eliminate Mr. Bryan ex- 
cept Mr. Bryan himself. He injures himself, as well as his 
party, when he picks out for especial vilification a man so uni- 
versally respected as is ex-President Cleveland. We regret to 
see also that he seems inclined to oppose Judge Parker, al- 
though it is certain that the latter voted for the Democratic 
nominee in 1896 and 1900. Does Mr. Bryan really desire the 
Democratic party to be beaten unless it can win under his 
own leadership? Does he not see that if hereafter he can be 
justly accused of opposing or even of only giving lukewarm 
support to the nominee of his party in 1904, he will forfeit 
the chance of securing the nomination at some future time? 
Had Henry Clay sulked in his tent in 1840, would he have 
obtained a third nomination for the Presidency in 1844? 
Nothing is more probable than that Mr. Bryan’s claim would 
one day be recognized, should he now evince a conciliatory and 
self-sacrificing spirit, and by his energy and devotion con- 
tribute powerfully to the triumph of the Democratic nominee 
next year. Mr. Bryan is still a young man. He has, in the 
natural course of things, many years of activity and useful- 
ness before him; and no man in American history has had a 
more splendid opportunity of benefiting his party and his 
country since Henry Clay, though passed over in 1840 in 
favor of William Henry Harrison, forgot his griefs, seized 
the Whig standard, and bore it to victory. 


Judge George Gray, who himself is discharging the function 
of umpire in a labor dispute in Alabama, has complied with 
the request to appoint a seventh member of the Anthracite 
Conciliation Board, which is considering the controversies be- 
tween operators and miners in Pennsylvania. He has desig- 
nated Mr. Carroll D. Wright for the purpose. Mr. Wright, 
who is now sixty-three years old, has long taken an active 
part in the diseussion of labor questions. For some fifteen 
years he was Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In 1885 he. was appointed by President Cleveland 
the first Commissioner of Labor, and he was reappointed to 
that office by President McKiniey in 1900. In 1894 he was 
one of the commissioners who investigated the railroad strike 
in the West. When the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
was nominated last year, Mr. Wright was made the recorder 
of that body, and subsequently was appointed a member. So 
far as the miners are concerned, the selection of Mr. Wright 
as umpire seems to give satisfaction. The officials of the 
miners’ union in the Wyoming region say that while the 
umpire may not decide in their favor on many of the ques- 
tions in dispute, they will be glad to see the questions settled 
one way or another. One of the individual operators has 
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expressed the opinion that the miners will be disappointed in 
Mr. Wright, as in fairness he will be bound to decide in favor 
of the operators on many points. Whatever his decision may 
be, the prevailing, though not universal, belief is that it will 
be accepted by the mine-workers. 


One of the grievances of the miners is the computation 
by some companies of the ten-per-cent. increase on 
the net, instead of the gross, earnings of the men; another 
and more serious grievance is the alleged discrimination 
against former strikers. The firm of Coxe & Co. agreed to 
take back all the striking miners except those who were un- 
der indictment for crime at the time when the strike was set- 
tled. A majority of the men who were accused of misdemean- 
ors during the strike have been acquitted, or have had their 
cases ignored by the Grand Jury. It is computed, however, 
that three-fourths of them are still idle. This enforced idle- 
ness, the mine-workers contend, is a violation of the findings 
of the Anthracite Strike Commission. The Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company, when the strike ended, announced 
a willingness to abide by the decision of the commission. It 
is alleged, however, that in collieries controlled by them about 
150 miners, many of whom took an active part in the strike, 
are still unemployed. The most vital question, however, in 
dispute between the miners and their employers relates to the 
right asserted by the companies to discharge men for any 
cause except membership in a labor-union. Should the um- 
pire rule against the miners on this point, it is possible that 
the settlement effected by the strike commission may be im- 
perilled. Mr. William Dettrey, president of the Hazleton min- 
ing district, has announced that if a verdict adverse to the 
miners is rendered by the conciliation board on the “right 
to discharge ” question, he will resign his place on the board 
of conciliation. It is to be hoped that hereafter the concilia- 
tion board will be able to sit as often as three days a week, 
so that the business before it may be expedited. 


A yery important order was issued on August 10 by Post- 
master-General Payne, the effect of which will be to make 
practically every railroad train in the United States a mail- 
train, and thus to place all railways throughout their length 
under the protection of the United States government. It will 
be remembered that during Mr. Cleveland’s second adminis- 
tration strikers were prevented by United States troops from 
interfering with a railway on the ground that they were ob- 
structing the carriage of the United States mails. At that 
time, however, only certain passenger-trains were employed 
for the purpose, and there might be considerable intervals 
during the day or night when no mails would be transported 
over a given section of a road. Under the new order issued 
by the Postmaster-General, any train, passenger or freight, 
will be empowered to carry the mails, and the United States 
will hold itself responsible for their delivery. When the con- 
templated arrangements have been made, and the plans of 
the Post-office Department have been earried fully into effect, 
there will be very few trains on any railroad which will not be 
either regular or “ special ” mail-trains. In the event of inter- 
ference on the part of strikers with any one of these 
“ specials,” the United States will accord it the same protec- 
tion by Federal troops that has in times past been given to 
regular mail-trains. The modus operandi will be the follow- 
ing: the trainmen on all trains.will he commissioned as em- 
ployees of the postal service, and the Federal government will 
pay them a stipend for their services. It is expected that at 
the coming session of Congress the Postmaster-General will 
ask for a special appropriation to meet the cost of this inno- 
vation. Nobody doubts that the railway companies will gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity of securing almost abso- 
lute immunity from mob violence. Some labor leaders, on the 
cther hand, regard the Postmaster-General’s plan with marked 
disapprobation. They speak with disgust of the “ under- 
ground methods employed to battle with an improbable con- 
tingency.” The contingency is not regarded as improbable 
either by railway companies or by employees of the postal 
service in Washington. 


The attempt to carry out the recent decision of the American 
Federation of Labor to organize the unskilled negro laborers 
of the South into labor-unions is encountering a great deal 
of resistance on the part of the white race in Mississippi and 
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Louisiana. Organizer Leonard has been driven out of Vicks- 
burg, and it is reported that the Federation will appeal to 
President Roosevelt to interpose and assure to him protection 
in that town. The New Orleans States, which has-been a 
strong sympathizer with union labor, deelares that the or- 
ganization of negroes into labor-unions ought not to be 
tolerated by the whites. It predicts that persistency on the 
part of white unions in encouraging such organizations will 
bring about the ruin of labor-unionism in the Southern States. 
It expresses the conviction that the most insidious and dan- 
gerous movement made toward the amalgamation of the 
white and black races in this country is the disposition of 
the Federation of Labor to organize negro unions. There is, 
in the judgment of the New Orleans States, but a step between 
industrial fraternity and social equality, and a very short 
step at that. It denounces the experiment undertaken by the 
Federation as not only a foolish, but a perilous one. 


Although the beginning of the Mayoralty campaign in the 
city of New York is now close at hand, it is still impossible 
to give positive answers to the questions; Will Mayor Low 
be the fusion candidate? and, Whom will Tammany Hall 
nominate? Mr. Hermann Ridder, of the German-American 
Reform Association, persists in saying that under no circum- 
stances will that organization again support Mr. Low. Mr. 
Jacob A. Cantor, who was elected President of the Borough of 
Manhattan on the fusion ticket, seems disposed to return to 
Tammany Hall, but Mr. John C. Sheehan and Mr. William 
Hepburn Russell assert that the Greater New York Democ- 
racy will continue to support Mr. Low, should he be renomi- 
nated, though both declare that it would be expedient. this 
year for the friends of good government to unite upon a Dem- 
ocrat. They point out that anti-Tammany Democrats are 
naturally averse to placing the control of the municipal ad- 
ministration in Republican hands in a Presidential year, 
thus helping to give the electoral vote of the State to a Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency. The only Democratic 
names suggested on the fusionist side are those of District- 
Attorney Jerome and ex-Secretary John G. Carlisle. It is 
no objection to the latter that last year he attended the Dem- 
ocratic State convention as a Tammany delegate. It will be 
remembered that a number of distinguished gentlemen who 
have never been connected with Tammany Hall were invited 
to attend that convention for the good of the party. 


Mr. Jerome’s chances of securing the nomination would be 
better if it were certain that he retained the popularity which 
he possessed two years ago. He was undoubtedly a tower of 
strength to the fusionists in the last campaign. Now, how- 
ever, he is alleged to have offended the labor-unionists by the 
vigorous part’ which he has taken in the prosecution of walk- 
ing delegates accused of blackmailing employers and em- 
bezzling the funds of their unions. We do not think so 
meanly of the great majority of labor-unionists as to believe 
that Mr. Jerome has lost ground in their esteem by the en- 
ergetic discharge of his official duty. A rumor is still cur- 
rent that Mr. Murphy, the present head of Tammany Hall, 
will, during the Mayoralty campaign, be indicted for com- 
plicity in a violation of law alleged to have been committed 
by the Dock Board appointed by Mayor Van Wyck. Another 
incident, which has had a sobering effect upon the Tammany 
plans, is Mr. Hermann Ridder’s announcement that it must 
not be imagined, because he is opposed to Mayor Low, that 
he will support a “yaller-dog” ticket put forward by Tam- 
many Hall. He has explained that by “ yaller dog ” he means 
anybody who, however reputable personally, has at any time 
been known as one of Mr. Croker’s particular friends or fa- 
vorites. He has added that this definition bars out Repre- 
sentative George B. McClellan. There are indications that 
Mr. Hugh McLaughlin means to demand the nomination of 
Mr. Bird S. Coler, on the ground that the vote cast for him, 
when he ran for the Governorship in 1902, shows conclusively 
that he could be elected Mayor. There is absolutely nothing 
to be said for Mr. Coler that cannot be urged with ten times 
greater emphasis on behalf of Mr. Edward M. Shepard, who, 
moreover, deserves a renomination, because he consented to 
lead a forlorn hope in 1901. 


Before the Cuban Senate adjourned, it ratified a treaty by 
which the United States ceded to Cuba whatever title to the 
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Isle of Pines we may have acquired from Spain by the 
Treaty of Paris; and also the treaty by which Cuba leases 
permanently to the United States sites for naval stations 
at Bahia Honda on the north coast and at Guantanamo on 
the south coast of the island. We covenant, it should be noted, 
to pay the Cuban government a yearly rent of two thousand 
dollars for the naval stations, and also to repay it for the sums 
advanced in expropriating private landowners on the sites 
leased. The general treaty explicitly embodying the terms 
agreed upon in the Platt Amendment which had to be made 
a part of the Cuban Constitution before we would consent 
to the evacuation of the island was not acted upon by the 
Cuban Congress. The failure to ratify the general treaty 
may prove to have been a mistake from a financial point of 
view, for it would probably have tended to give a fixity to 
Cuban values highly desirable at the present time, when the 
Havana government desires to effect a loan of thirty-five 
million dollars in the United States or Europe. 

The latest news received from Bogota is more favorable 
to the ratification of the canal treaty. In the first place, it 
turns out that the extra session of the Colombian Congress, 
called for the specific purpose of discussing the treaty, does 
not end, as has been mistakenly assumed, on July 20, but may 
be prolonged until the regular session begins next year on 
the day fixed by statute. In the second place, President Mar- 
roquin on July 16 sent to the Congress a message advoca- 
ting a ratification of the treaty, and throwing the responsi- 
bility for the consequences of its rejection exclusively upon 
the Congress. What those consequences might be he inti- 
mated by pointing out that an acceptance of the treaty would 
gratify the State of Panama. It is an obvious inference that 
a rejection of the document would be resented by that State. 
Recent intelligence from the isthmus confirms the belief that 
a failure to ratify the treaty would be quickly followed by a 
revolt of the States of Panama and Cauca (which, between 
them, comprehend the whole Pacific coast of Colombia) and 
the establishment of an independent republic. According 
to one report, the engineers of the movement have so far 
matured their plans as to select provisional officers for the 
proposed new commonwealth. That the Colombian govern- 
ment would be able to avert the uprising is improbable, for 
it seems that, with the exception of fewer than 100 men, the 
Colombian troops were long since transferred from the 
isthmus to the vicinity of Bogota, and their transportation 
back to the isthmus would take several weeks. 





Labor legislation in Australia is held responsible—by some 
persons, at least—for a surprisingly declining birth-rate. In 
newly settled communities we do not look for small families. 
But the Sydney correspondent of a London newspaper asserts 
that the Australian birth-rate is only a trifle larger than that 
of France, and that it exhibits an alarming tendency to be- 
come smaller still. And he has evolved the theory that the 
phenomenon is due to the increasing reluctance of Australian 
women to accept the burdens of maternity, induced by the 
growing love of pleasure which is fostered by the numerous 
holidays and lessened hours of labor insisted upon by the 
unions. The sequences of his logic are clear, if not convin- 
cing. Unions, short hours, holidays, enticements of pleasure, 
resentment with obstacles to enjoyment, disinclination to ma- 
ternity, declining birth-rate, race suicide, extinction,—they fit 
together like the blocks in a mosaic and make a striking pic- 
ture. They also make a fine puzzle for the sociologists. 

The friends of the South at the North have watched with 
interest the primary election that has just taken place in 
Mississippi, just as they watched with anxiety the effort to 
stamp out peonage in Alabama. At the Mississippi primary, 
Major Varderman received the highest number of votes, but 
not enough to make him the official candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party for the Governorship. A second primary, there- 
fore, will be needed, to decide between him and Mr. F. A. 
Critz, who received the next highest number of votes. The 
State Constitution of Mississippi, as we have lately pointed 
out, .prescribes an educational qualification for the suffrage. 
The enemies of the South at the North have maintained that 
this educational qualification was devised in order to dis- 
franchise the blacks, a charge hitherto disproved by the will- 
ingness of the State to expend large sums of money for the 


















purpose of lifting the negroes to the required educational 
level. Major Varderman has done his best to furnish ammu- 
nition to the enemies of the South at the North by opposing 
the further expenditure of money on the negro for educational 
purposes. Mr. Critz, on the other hand, insists that the State 
must continue to afford the negro an opportunity to improve 
his condition through education. Mr. Critz will undoubtedly 
be successful in the second primary, as he will be earnestly 
supported by Senator McLaurin, who is the most influential 
man in Mississippi, and who the other day was renominated 
unanimously for the United States Senate. No one knows 
better than Senator McLaurin the vital importance of attest- 
ing the good faith of his State in prescribing an educational 
qualification. Should that qualification be twisted into dis- 
crimination against the black race in Mississippi, and, if Judge 
Jones’s resolute purpose to exterminate peonage in Alabama 
had been thwarted, the drift of public opinion at the North 
toward a toleration of the non-enforcement of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of the Federal Constitution might 
be seriously checked. The true friends of the South are not 
those who applaud everything that hotheads in that section 
are inclined to do in their exasperation at President Roose- 
velt’s negro policy. 


Attorney Folk is recognized as a candidate for Governor 
of Missouri, not by his own motion, but because he has com- 
mended himself to the people, who rejoice to have found one 
man who is not afraid. He is not without rivals, however. 
There is one Reed, who has announced himself, seeing that 
nobody seemed moved to announce him, and whose candidacy 
promises rare fun, judging from its introduction. Mr. Reed 
made a speech the other day in exhibition of himself, and the 
Missouri newspapers report him as saying little or nothing 
of the political condition of the State, but as gleefully assert- 
ing of Missouri that “countless rivulets whisper the music 
of content in woody dells, and all her valleys shake with the 
liquid laughter of myriad springs.” Mr. Folk at about the 
same time made a speech from which the rivulets and the dells 
were conspicuously absent, but he made up for that omission 
with the remark that “the honor of the State has been peddled 
around to seekers of bribes for official influence.” There is 
not so much of poesy in this as in Mr. Reed’s “ blue-grass that 
lifts the borders of winter’s snowy shroud and prophesies that 
vernal suns again will shine,” but it impresses one as being 
more appropriate, when we recall the story of the baking- 
powder trust and of the weeping Lieutenant-Governor’s con- 
sequent confession. Then again, Mr. Folk rings out with, 
“ Every citizen must march under either the flag of decency or 
the banner of iniquity,” while Mr. Reed is soothing with the 
assurance that “over all are skies painted by magic’s match- 
less brush, with wondrous changing shades of softest blue, 
through which the flood of yellow sunlight falls like drifting 
waves of powdered gold.” We read in a St. Louis newspaper 
that although there have been nineteen boodle convictions 
during the last twenty months, not a boodler has as yet reached 
prison. Mr. Reed’s allusion to “the drifting waves of pow- 
dered gold” may be interpreted as a delicate and recondite 
allusion to that lamentable fact, as it is seen from the point 
of view of the dominant political machine, but plain people 
better like the plain words of Attorney Folk that the corrup- 
tionists are “intrenched behind millions of dirty money.” The 
country will be pleased to hear Mr. Reed talk—not too much 
nor too long—if he goes on as he has begun with his. roseate 
skies and his vernal suns; but it will pin its faith to the man 
who pounds the public plunderers. 


President Roosevelt’s latest prescription for improving hu- 
manity includes courage, patriotism, and common sense as 
indispensable ingredients to the make-up of a valuable citizen. 
Count Tolstoi is not with him. The Count is strongly opposed 
to patriotism, and declares, -as lately reported, that it is an 
evil thing which creates armies, produces wars, divides the 
human race, and is in its very essence anti-Christian. There 
is little use of arguing with or about Tolstoi, whose views 
are highly individual and are not intended to fit in with the 
prevailing policies, but his denunciation of patriotism seems 
too sweeping to tally even with his own opinions. We do not 
doubt that he is a sincere patriot himse?f, and loves his coun- 
try and is earnestly solicitous for the welfare of his Russian 
fellow creatures. That is the essence of patriotism, and he 
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has given signal expression to it in War and Peace. The 
sort of patriotism that constantly schemes for the aggrandize- 
ment and enrichment of one’s own country at any cost to any 
or all other countries, and at any cost of truth and fair deal- 
ing, is not a virtue, is not sound politics, is not good morals. 
To be sure, it exists; aye, abounds; but sometimes it is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel, sometimes the chosen standpoint of 
promoter, sensation-monger or contractor. It cloaks an evil 
purpose with an honored name. Tolstoi justly accuses Lin- 
coln of patriotism, and therefore holds Garrison to have been 
the greater man. Lincoln can stand his censure, but his 
praise is pretty hard on Garrison. Practically in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the alternative to loving one’s own 
country is loving no country. It is not loving all mankind, 
as Tolstoi would have. The best lover of his kind and country 
at home is apt to be the best lover of mankind at large. 


As the day of the reopening of the schools approaches, 
schoolboys will read with warm commendation the remarks 
of Dr. Goldwin Smith, communicated to the World on his 
eightieth birthday. “ Having set out with a very weak con- 
stitution,” he said, “I believe I owe my attainment of old 
age to my not being overworked at school as a child. At the 
two schools at which I was, one of which was Eton, work 
was light.” No right-minded schoolboy wants to prejudice his 
chances of longevity by working too hard at school. And he 
seldom does it. School-teachers say that it is necessary to 
keep watch of some girls and see that they don’t work too 
hard, but that almost every boy has a saving grace of laziness 
about him, which enables him to keep his health in the face 
of the most attractive opportunities of gathering in book- 
learning. Dr. Smith is not a very confident optimist about 
the future of the United States. He apprehends serious dis- 
turbances as a consequence of the war between labor and capi- 
tal. He thinks our collection of multimillionaires is getting 
too big, and does not see any effectual means of stopping it, 
except, perhaps, by a social revolution if the evil becomes great 
enough to warrant it. He complains that log-rolling monopo- 
lies control our government; that divorce has made our mar- 
riages precarious and imperilled the purity of our social life, 
and that our universities are suffering from athletic mania. 
But these, after all, are only the passing observations of a 
looker-on. He would not risk a prediction as to where we are 
coming out. 


The famous Yale class of ’53 celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary last June, and one of its members, Mr. Charlton T. 
Lewis, of New York, made a speech, which has lately been 
published in the Yale Alumni Weekly. Mr. Lewis is well 
known and honored hereabout. He talked about old times 
and new, and the expansion of the bounds of knowledge, 
and the changes in work in colleges and out. Discussing 
whether colleges ought to develop the strong points of a one- 
sided man, or aim rather to strengthen him where he was de- 
ficient, he argued for the latter. He asked for men; for rea- 
sonably complete men. “If I could sum up in one word,” 
he said, “the burden of the hour, it would be a call to the 
generations of Yale never to subordinate manhood to work. 
It remains no less true to-day than of old and forever that ‘in 
this universe there is nothing great but man, and that in man 
there is nothing great but mind.’?” Mr. Lewis hit the right 
nail on the right end. We are going to have machines enough, 
experts enough, money enough, enough organization and 
enough opportunity. If we don’t subordinate manhood to 
work, we shall get along. What is to settle the labor problem, 
the negro problem, the lynching problem? Manhood. Up 
against that must come in the end the Markses, the monopo- 
lists, and the mobs. There is no other effectual barrier against 
tyranny. 


As the WEEKLY goes to press this week the country is get- 
ting ready to be excited over the races for the America’s Cup. 
At this writing, on the eve of the first race, there is lively in- 
terest, but not yet excitement. We all expect our boat to win 
as usual, and we can’t be excited about it until Sir Thomas 


can give us a little preliminary scare. That Reliance, barring . 


accidents, is going to win in spite of time allowance, no Ameri- 
can observer admits doubt. The general sentiment is that Mr. 
Iselin’s boat is a prodigy, and that the new Shamrock, though 
good, is not good enough. 
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Are the Republicans Sure to Elect the Next 
President ? 


WE have yet to read a Republican newspaper or meet a Re- 
publican politician that fails to express absolute confidence as to 
the success of the Republican nominee for the Presidency in 1904. 
The unanimity with which the confidence exhibited is, so far as the 
party is concerned, affords, of course, no guarantee of its justi- 
fication. The Republicans do not feel to-day a whit more certain 
of electing the next President than the Democrats did in 1839; 
than the Whigs did in 1843; or than the Democrats in 1847. In 
1839 the Democrats could point to the fact that Martin Van Buren 
three years before had secured 170 electoral votes against 124; and 
that the minority had been divided among the candidates of four 
factions, a union of which seemed impossible. Such a union was 
arranged at the last moment, however, and in 1840 William 
Henry Harrison obtained 234 electoral votes against 60 cast for 
Van Buren. This was a victory even more overwhelming than 
that which Andrew Jackson had gained in 1832, and, naturally, 
therefore, the Whigs in 1843 counted upon electing Henry Clay 
in the following year. Nevertheless, Clay, was beaten, receiving 
only 105 electoral votes against 170 cast for James K. Polk. Under 
the circumstances, supplemented as these were by their having 
earried, to a victorious conclusion the war with Mexico, the Demo- 
crats felt warranted in the belief that nobody could beat their 
eandidate, Lewis Cass, in 1848. Nevertheless, their candidate was 
defeated through the loss of the State of New York. The convic- 
tion that the Republicans will be more fortunate in 1904 than 
were the Democrats and Whigs at the three elections named, is 
based upon several assumptions: first, that the existing prosperity, 
the credit for which is claimed by the Republican party, will con- 
tinue until November of next: year; secondly, that a reunion of the 
Democratic party, as it existed in 1884-92, cannot be effected; 
thirdly, that Mr. Roosevelt, should he be the candidate of the 
Republican party, will prove as strong as was Mr. McKinley in 
the pivotal States. Let us see whether these assumptions are well 
founded. 

It is certain that in the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, scores of thousands of voters have lost money through 
the extraordinary drop in the value of high-class securities which 
has taken place on the Stock Exchange. It is perfectly true that 
this extraordinary shrinkage of value cannot be imputed to an 
industrial crisis, and that the scores of thousands of voters who 
have suffered by the shrinkage must ascribe their losses to some 
other cause. Rightly or wrongly, most of the sufferers attribute 
the shrinkage of values on the Stock Exchange to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
programme of warfare against the trusts, a programme the con- 
crete results of which are visible in the suit brought by the At- 
torney-General of the United States against the Northern Se- 
curities Company, and in the coercive legislation enacted by Con- 
gress, which may be turned to account by the Bureau of Corpo- 
rations in the new Department of Commerce. There is probably 
not a voter in the three pivotal States just named who, if, during 
the last year and a half he has lost money through the shrinkage 
of values on the Stock Exchange, does not hold Mr. Roosevelt 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for his misfortunes. From one 
point of view, this is unreasonable, for Mr. Roosevelt, of course, 
did not foresee the financial effect of his aggressive demonstrations 
against concentrated capital. We are not here concerned, however, 
with the question whether, as a matter of right, Mr. Roosevelt 
ought to be more or less popular in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut than Mr. McKinley was in 1900. We simply assert 
that, as a matter of fact, he is very much less popular in those 
particular States, and, so far as we can observe, is growing less 
popular every day. 

Mr. McKinley himself was materially weaker in New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut in 1900 than he had been in 1896. This 
is a fact often overlooked, although its political significance is 
obvious. In 1896 Mr. McKinley’s plurality in New York was 
268,469; in New Jersey it was 87,692; in Connecticut it was 53.445. 
In 1900, although, meanwhile, he had carried the war with Spain 
to a triumphant close, his plurality dwindled in New York to 
143,606; in New Jersey to 56,899; and in Connecticut to 28,570. 
That is to say, within four years his plurality was cut down by 
about 45 per cent. in New York, by upwards of 30 per cent. in New 
Jersey, and by nearly 50 per cent. in Connecticut. With the 
tide of opinion ebbing at such a rate, Mr. McKinley himself might 
have found it difficult to carry New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut in 1904, even if no prejudice existed against a third term. 
Nor are these the only doubtful States in which Mr. McKinley’s 
plurality fell off materially between 1896 and 1900. In the former 
year he carried Maryland by 32,224; in the latter year by only 
13,941. In 1896 he actually carried Kentucky by 281 plurality; he 
lost that State four years later by 7975. Not only in Connecticut. 
but in all the other New England States, Mr. McKinley’s strength 
declined rapidly in the four years following his first election. The 
figures are startling on this point. In 1896 his plurality in Mas- 
sachusetts was 173,265; in Maine, 45,777; in Vermont, 40,490; in 
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New Hampshire, 35,794; and in Rhode Island, 22,978. In 1900 
Mr. McKinley’s plurality had shrivelled to 81,869 in Massachu- 
setts; 28,613 in Maine; 29,719 in Vermont; 19,314 in New Hamp- 
shire; and 13,972 in Rhode Island. Last year the Democrats 
actually carried Rhode Island, and this year they are not without 
hope of electing their State tickets in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, if not also in Maine. 

Now what reason have we to suppose that Mr. Roosevelt would 
run as well in November, 1904, as did Mr. McKinley in 1900? It 
may be admitted that he is as strong as was his predecessor in 
most of the States west of the Mississippi, and in some, perhaps, 
a little stronger. He may sweep them all, and yet be defeated if 
he is beaten in all the former slave-holding States and in the 
Northern States of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Indiana. It is undeniable that Mr. Roosevelt has irremediably 
offended the white race in all the former slave-holding States, and, 
therefore, he has a far smaller chance than had Mr. McKinley of 
earrying Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Kentucky. His 
Democratic opponent should be able to count on large accessions 
of white Republican votes in every one of those border common- 
wealths. As for the relative popularity of Mr. Roosevelt in New 
Jersey and Connecticut, we have as yet no means of judging, ex- 
cept so far as those States must be held likely to be influenced 
by the same considerations which affect their colossal neighbor, 
the State of New York. Mr. Roosevelt has had an opportunity of 
showing how popular he is in New York, which is his native 
State. In November, 1898, with all the laurels of San Juan 
fresh upon his brow, he cut down McKinley’s stupendous plu- 
rality of two years before from 268,469 votes to less than 18,000. 
In other words, a change of 9000 votes from one side to the other 
that year would have nipped Mr. Roosevelt’s political prospects in 
the bud, and it. is notorious that more than that number of votes 
were subtracted from the Democratic candidate by Mr. Croker’s 
refusal to renominate Judge Daly. It seems to be certain that 
Mr. Roosevelt is to-day much weaker in his native State than he 
was in 1898. He still appears to have Mr. Platt behind him, as 
he certainly had seven years ago, but he has made bitter enemies 
of veteran politicians, who control many Republican votes in cer- 
tain agricultural districts. As for his popularity in the city of 
New York, we know that, when he was nominated for Mayor, he 
ran far behind the normal Republican. vote, and was beaten not 
only by Abram S. Hewitt, but by Henry George. Should Mayor 
Low be re-elected this year, he might undoubtedly render consider- 
able assistance to Mr. Roosevelt in 1904; but should a Democratic 
Mayor be chosen, Mr. Roosevelt can hardly expect to escape de- 
feat in his native commonwealth. If he is beaten in his native 
State, he is almost certain to lose New Jersey and Connecticut 
also, provided his opponent is a man calculated to heal the dis- 
sensions in the Democratic party. The Democrat who could effect 
such unifying work in the East should meet with similar success 
in Indiana, especially if the Democratic candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency should be selected from the last-named State. 

Thus far we have taken for granted that there will be no in- 
dustrial crisis, but that the prices of our agricultural and mana- 
factured products will undergo no sensible decline before November, 
1904. We have also taken for granted that Mr. Roosevelt will be 
enthusiastically supported by the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
loyally upheld by the engineers of the Republican machines in such 
indispensable States as Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin. It remains 
to be seen whether the veterans and sons of veterans composing 
the Grand Army of the Republic will completely condone and 
quickly forget the treatment of their illustrious comrade, Lieu- 
tenant - General Miles; and whether the expert wire - pullers who 
opposed with the utmost vehemence the selection of Mr. Roosevelt 
for the Vice-Presidency will work themselves to the bone in order 
to keep him four years longer in the White House. 





Recent Comments on Lynching and the 
‘New Negro Crime 


Wuetuer lynching, as a matter of fact, tends to repress the 
new negro crime, by which, of course, we mean the assault of a 
white woman by a negro, and whether, the deterrent effect being 
admitted, it should on that account be tolerated by public opinion, 
are questions that have been recently discussed in an illuminating 
way by three eminent jurists and by Mr. John Temple Graves, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, who speaks from a thorough knowledge of the 
Southern country, which has suffered most from the crime men- 
tioned. Chief-Justice Lore of Delaware, speaking at Chautauqua, 
New York, defended the course pursued in the White case by the 
courts of his State, which, it will be remembered, refused the re- 
quest of white citizens that the negro ravisher and murderer 
should be speedily tried. Any court, he said, that would listen to 
a mob and suffer it to prescribe judicial methods as regards time, 
place, or procedure should be abolished as qa mockery of human 































































































justice. Chief-Justice Lore added that the more brutal the crime, 
the more degraded the criminal, the more widespread and intense 
the public sense of outrage, the more imperative it is that courts 
of justice should give a calm, just, and fair hearing, and that the 
guilt be established, otherwise men may be punished for a crime 
they did not commit. This sounds plausible, and may even seem 
conclusive to those who fail to ask themselves how it happens that 
in New Jersey and in England, where the judicial punishment of 
criminals is exceptionally expeditious and certain, lynching is 
seldom or never heard of. As regards the notorious fact that in 
many of the United States negro murderers have through legal 
technicalities escaped the death penalty, Judge Woodward of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York, also speak- 
ing at Chautauqua, asserted that the technical rules made use of 
by the guilty to delay the day of execution are the very rules 
which guarantee to the innocent the preservation of their rights, 
even in the face of popular clamor. This assertion also has a 
specious appearance till we puncture it with the question, Are 
innocent persons any more likely to suffer unjust punishments in 
England and New Jersey than they are in New York? Judge 
Woodward goes on to denounce as “foolish” the attempt to 
determine the efficiency of the criminal law by a reference to the 
time which elapses between the commission of the crime and the 
final action of the jury. If this be folly, it is a folly of which 
Englishmen and Jerseymen are proud. 

The Hon. David J. Brewer, a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, takes a different view of the matter. Judge 
Brewer begins by admitting that men would disgrace their man- 
hood if they were not wrought to terrible excitement by the rape 
of white women by negroes, and he is willing to concede that if 
a few lynchings had put a stop to the atrocious outrage, society 
might have condoned such breaches of its law. On the strength, 
however, of reports which he accepts, he assumes that lynching 
does not act as a deterrent. We shall see presently that, accord- 
ing to Mr. John Temple Graves, lynching does have a deterrent 
though inadequate effect, in the Southern States at all events. 
Proceeding to consider the method by which the epidemic of lynch- 
ing may be stayed, Justice Brewer disagrees with Chief-Justice 
Lore of Delaware, and with Judge Woodward of New York. He 
is convinced that the way to stop lynching is to establish a greater 
amount of public confidence in the summary and inevitable pun- 
ishment of the criminal by courts of law. He recognizes that in 
many of our States men are afraid of the law’s delay and the 
uncertainty of its results. If, on the other hand, all men felt sure 
that criminals would be promptly tried and punished, the induce- 
ment to lynch would be to a large extent removed. Justice Brewer 
went on to demonstrate that the establishment of public confidence 
in the certitude and promptness of judicial punishment of crime 
is entirely practicable. Some years ago, addressing the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, he advocated doing away with appeals in 
criminal cases, and he still believes in the wisdom of that expedient. 
He recalls the fact that for nearly a hundred years there was no 
appeal from a conviction in criminal cases in our Federal courts; 
and no review, except in a few instances, wherein by two judges, 
sitting together, a question of law was certified to the United States 
Supreme Court. Judge Brewer further reminded his auditors that 
in England it has long been the rule that there shall be no appeal 
in criminal cases, although a question of doubt as to a point of 
law may be reserved by the presiding judge for the consideration 
of his brethren. Justice Brewer quoted the testimony of Mr. 
Kk. J. Phelps that, while he was minister to England during Mr. 
Cleveland’s first administration, only two cases were so reserved. 
Does any one doubt, however, he asks, that justice is fully admin- 
istered by the English courts? 

We pass to the remarkable address on “The Mob Spirit of the 
South,” delivered at Chautauqua by Mr. John Temple Graves, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Graves, of course, did not deny that lynching 
is a violation, or rather repudiation, of the law, but he maintained 
it to be justified by the crime that provoked it. The problem of 
the hour, he said, so far as the South is concerned, is not how to 
prevent lynching, but the larger and deeper question, How shall 
we root out the crime which always has provoked and always will 
provoke lynching? The answer which the mob returns to this 
vital question is well known, and, according to Mr. Graves, the 
answer is to a large extent effective. Speaking from an extensive 
knowledge of the state of things at the South, he insists that in 
that section the mob is to-day the most effective agency for the 
repression of rape. He asserts, not that the lyncher exterminates 
the negro rapist, but that he holds him mightily in check. “ As 
a sheer, cold, patent fact,” he savs, “the mob stands forth to-day 
as the most potential bulwark between the white women of the 
South and such a carnival of crime as would infuriate the world 
and precipitate the annihilation of the negro race.” 

Mr. Graves considered at some length the various remedies that 
have been proposed for the new negro crime, and then suggested 
some of his own. Expediting the processes of the law would 
not, he holds, be adequate to eliminate lynching, because 
judicial punishment, no matter how prompt, would not  op- 
erate as an efficient deterrent of the new negro crime. Ne- 
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groes, he said, are not afraid of death coming in a foreseeable, 
regular, and ceremonious way. They passionately love display, 
and the spectacular element of a trial and execution, wherein 
the criminal plays the star part, appeals to their imaginations. 
On the other hand, the negro is awed by strange dangers and in- 
timidated by startling penalties. The negro is a thing of the senses, 
and for the black race and all similar races the desire of the senses 
must be restrained by the terror of the senses. Mr. Graves further 
argued that religion would not solve the problem, because we 
cannot expect the Christ spirit to become all-pervasive until the 
millennium dawns. Education, he contended, complicates the prob- 
lem. The census showed, he said, that the criminal record of the 
hegro was worse in the South since efforts have been made to edu- 
cate him than it had been before. Every year of enlightenment 
appears to increase the negro’s aggressive bitterness against the 
iron walls of a prejudice that has never yielded, and will never 
yield. Time aggravates the problem by giving increasing numbers 
to the negro, and politics complicates it, because at epochs of fierce 
civic conflict the passions and prejudices of faction may be moved 
to partisan alignment with the deep and lurking dangers of the 
race question. Mr. Graves thinks that even the repeal of the con- 
stitutional amendments and the firm establishment of the negro’s 
inferiority in law and society, though desirable, would no longer 
suffice, so long as survivors of the present generation of blacks 
shall exist. For the negro would continue to remain in juxta- 
position with the white woman, and he has been taught to deem 
himself her equal. He cannot, therefore, comprehend the horror 
with which amalgamation is regarded by the white race. 

What remedies or palliatives would Mr. Graves himself suggest? 
Observation has convinced him that a far more efficient deterrent 
of the new negro crime than is to be found in the death penalty 
would be a statute imposing amputation for the offence. There 
is no doubt that castration might be described as “ cruel and un- 
usual ”—so is the crime for which it would be inflicted. Mr. Graves 
is convinced that such a penalty, if invariably enforced by statute, 
would fulfil the purpose of intimidating crime, as well as that of 
rendering impossible a repetition thereof by the criminal. He 
points out that whenever in the Southern States the mob in its 
madness has adopted this terrible method of reprisal, the record 
shows that the appalling lesson has towered above every other in 
its restraining influence upon the brute appetites of the black. 
He offers as evidence two counties of Georgia where this method 
of punishment has been employed by mobs, and where no subse- 
quent assault of a white woman by a negro has ever occurred. 
Mr. Graves seems, indeed, to doubt whether the time is ripe for 
the statutory application of this penalty. which, we believe, was 
first propounded by the late Dr. William A. Hammond, the 
well-known alienist; but he is one of those who think that the 
courts might, without a relapse into barbarity, adopt the lesson 
taught in Georgia, and enthrone the law in new and startling 
terror for the suppression of the blackest and foulest of human 
crimes. 

In Mr. Graves’s judgment, however, there is only one logical, 
inevitable, and drastic solution of the race problem which confronts 
white men at the South. That solution is geographical’ separation. 
How the blacks shall be induced to emigrate, and whither they 
shall go, Mr. Graves does not pretend to say. He evidently be- 
lieves, however, that means will be found, when white men through- 
out the nation are once agreed as to the imperative importance 
of the end in view. It is indisputably true that we are morally 
bound to previde the blacks with homes elsewhere, if we are 
resolved to tolerate them ho longer in propinquity to ourselves. 
Part of our duty might be discharged if we should buy from 
Mexico some of the vast and thinly populated tracts in her north- 
ern provinces, where strong inducements might be offered to negro 
settlers. It would, no doubt, be far more difficult and far more 
costly to transplant a large fraction of the negroes than it was 
to move the Indians from the Gulf States to the Indian Ter- 
ritory. To dismiss such a project, however, as entirely impractica- 
ble is equivalent to an admission that the race problem is insoluble, 
or to a denial that any such problem exists. 





Durbin of Indiana 


Tue public interest shown in Governor Durbin of Indiana ex- 
cites surprise in some quarters. He has done nothing, say some 
astonished observers, except to get out the State troops to quell 
riot, and express himself in favor of a fair trial for criminals. Any 
Governor ought to do as much as that. 

To be sure, every Governor ought to do as much as Governor 
Durbin has done, and do it just as promptly. But all Governors 
have not done, and are not doing, the like. The people have not 
forgotten the terrorism of the coal-strike days under the inert 
supervision of Governor Stone. They have read daily in the pa- 
pers about lynchings and the violent acts of strikers, and about 
the hostility of the labor-unions to the National Guard, until the 
sight of a State official doing his duty promptly and with vigor in 
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a crisis of public disorder has come to be a spectacle of the liveliest 
interest. 

Joseph Folk, of St. Louis, prosecutor of boodlers, and Governor 
Durbin of Indiana, suppressor of mob violence, both represent the 
vigorous enforcement of the laws. They have both become con- 
spicuous because they have shown a vigorous disposition to Tlo 
their duty, and because such duties as they have performed have 
been far too commonly shirked. 

Outside of Indiana the people of the country don’t know much 
about Governor Durbin. Most of them merely know him as an 
upholder of the Jaw against mobs. That is enough for them. There 
is no way in which a level-headed Governor can make himself a 
national reputation so quickly as by showing himself the enemy 
of unauthorized persons who, in hot blood or cold, attempt to defy 
the law, or take it into their own hands and administer it to suit 
themselves. 





The Pursuit of Happiness 


THE London Telegraph reports that one Dr. Paul Valentin is 
starting a school of happiness in that metropolis. The scheme 
sounds promising. The particulars of it include a course of lectures 
and the publication of a periodical to be called The Normal Life. 
The reputation of Dr. Valentin as a promoter of happiness has 
not penetrated as far as this, but the special educational work 
to which he seems to have set himself is worth doing, and if he is 
up to his job there would seem to be possibilities of a considerable 
success in his enterprise. For one sees a great many persons here- 
abouts, and there are probably still more of them in London, who 
want very much and try very hard to be happy, but don’t seem 
to know how to go about it. And“what makes their case the more 
interesting is that many of them are people who seem to have 
the means of happiness in abundant measure. 

We are used to feel—to put it crudely—that folks who have 
health and money ought to be happy. And so they should. A 
sufficient income promotes comfort. and that contributes to cheer- 
fulness of spirit; and to have health, of course, means to feel well, 
and that is a long step towards feeling good. But how far do we 
have to look to find persons with health to squander and more 
money than they know how to spend, making strenuous efforts 
to attain happiness, and merely achieving impaired health! If 
you have health and money you can usually buy pleasure, but 
enjoyment is a different article; and even when you have got 
enjoyment, happiness may still elude you. Pleasure palls, and 
sometimes demoralizes: enjoyment easily yields to weariness; but 
you don’t get tired of being happy, and you may be ever so tired 
and be happy still. - 

Happiness is a state of satisfaction. One reason why it is so 
elusive may be because we human creatures are a complication of 
body, mind, and spirit, and require for our complete satisfaction 
a particularly nice adjustment of blessings and of conduct. If we 
indulge the body too much, the other two partners become mutin- 
ous; if we overcultivate the mind, the body may break down; and 
if we bestow all our attention on mind and body, the spirit, ig- 
nored, takes a sure vengeance on us for our neglect. It is so dif- 
ficult so to measure and direct our efforts as to appease all the 
demands of our triplicate natures, that the simpler way is to re- 
gard happiness as a by-product, give over all direct attempts to 
acquire a constant supply of it, and simply accept however much 
of it may come while we go about our business with such intelli- 
gence as we can. We can usually keep our bodies in fair repair 
if we are too lazy or too self-indulgent; if we have to earn our 
livings our minds, and bodies too, find occupation that is usually 
wholesome; and the discipline of work, done, as it usually is, for 
others as well as for ourselves, helps to satisfy the exactions of 
the spirit. 

It is matter of common observation that people who are fully 
occupied at reasonably congenial tasks are usually happier than 
idler people, and work is very commonly prescribed as a panacea 
for discontent. But the remedy must fit the individual case. 
Work ‘undertaken simply to make the worker happier may not 
yield that result. An idle millionaire may not find relief in stone- 
breaking, or even in a business the natural object of which is to 
make more money. The business may be mere drudgery to him, 
and he may not care for more money. The work must not only 
engage and exercise the mind, but in some way it must satisfy 
the spirit. To want something and to work for it is a very likely 
basis for happiness. Folks who have all the material things that 
they want, and can think of nothing that seems reasonably attain- 
able that they care to work for, are in a way to lead dull lives 
and run short of entertainment. We are in the habit of incul- 
cating upon them the high expediency of turning to and making it 
their business to work for others. That is a good plan, if they 
can accept it; but the acceptance of it seems to involve some reali- 
vation of human brotherhood, and that in turn seems to involve 
some acceptance of religion, which again in turn can hardly flour- 
ish without some belief in the immortality of the soul. Once a man 
believes vividly that his soul is immortal, or can achieve immortal- 
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ity, and that his immediate future condition is closely related to 
his conduct in this life, he has a motive for effort irrespective of 
worldly ambition or the satisfaction of his material wants. For his 
soul’s sake, if for nothing else, he may struggle, and if he strug- 
gles, the gaudium certaminis, at least, will hardly fail him. 

That an intelligent, civilized man should find a permanent mea- 
sure of positive happiness without some basis of religion to sup- 
port him does not accord with expectation. If the London pro- 
fessor tries to conduct a school of happiness without including a 
certain kind of religious instruction, his work will necessarily be 
superficial, and fail of the best results. He may teach manners. 
He may teach the greedy the folly of overeating, and the bibulous 
the folly of overdrinking. He may teach husbands to be civil to 
their wives, and vice versa. He may lay stress on the importance 
of keeping expenditures well within incomes, on the need of work 
for the idle, and of altruism for the selfish. All that is important, 
and may be helpful. But the spirits of thinking people have got 
to be satisfied in some way if they are to be happy. Nature gives 
us cravings,—hunger and thirst to insure due care for the body, 
mental aspirations to instire activity of the mind, spiritual aspi- 
rations to insure something else. If the mind rusts we grow dull, 
and can’t have much fun. Neither can we be happy if the ecrav- 
ings of the spirit find no response. 





Lord Curzon and India 


Lorp Curzon is to remain in India as viceroy for five years 
more, and this although a second term for a governor-general of 
India is even more of a rarity than for a President of the 
United States. India is to be congratulated on his decision to 
accept the offer of Mr. Balfour’s cabinet; yet one cannot overlook 
the fact that his own career may be somewhat adversely affected. 
We are so accustomed to think of Lord Curzon in connection 
with India, owing in part to the fact that Lady Curzon has 
been very conspicuous at the viceregal festivities, and in part to 
the great coronation durbar, that we are tempted to forget that, 
as Hon. George Curzon, the present viceroy really won his spurs 
as a rising Conservative M.P., and had already gone so far as to 
be an evident candidate for the reversion of the Tory premier- 
ship. 

Now that Mr. Chamberlain is practically out of the running, the 
two most probable Tory premiers of the future are Mr. Wyndham 
and Lord Curzon; and while both were in Parliament together, 
there is no doubt that the latter was the more considerable figure. 
It is true, of course, that the governor-general of India is in many 
ways a much more considerable personage than the chief secretary 
for Ireland; the one governs a territory of nearly three million 
square miles, with a truly Oriental splendor, while the other has 
only some thirty thousand square miles to look after, with a large 
parliamentary party to help him; the one is responsible for a popu- 
lation of three hundred millions, while the other has in his charge 
less than four and a half millions. Yet the importance of India 
is inversely ‘as the square of its distance from England, and India 
sends no members to the Parliament at Westminster. There can 
be no question that Mr. Wyndham, by his Irish policy of concilia- 
tion, has not only added an element of stability to the United 
Kingdom, but has further palpably kept his party in power since 
the beginning of the year, in spite of Mr. Balfour’s Education 
bill and Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. This is a claim which his 
party cannot but recognize when the time comes to appoint a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Balfour. Farther, another five years in the trying 
climate of India may make ftirther inroads on the viceroy’s already 
delicate health, making political life an impossibility for him on 
his return. It is doubtful whether his stay will do very much for 
India; not because he lacks will or ability, but because the ratio 
of population to sustenatice makes very great amelioration well- 
nigh hopeless. 





Secretary Root’s Retirement 


THERE seenis to be no doubt that Secretary Root is determined 
to resign the headship of the War Department. It is well known 
that during his tenure of that office he has discharged not merely 
the functions of a Secretary of War, but also that of a Minister 
of the Colonies. He has undertaken not only to reorganize the 
regular army, now adjustable to a scale of one hundred thousand 
men, but also to formulate and administer laws for some ten 
millions of human beings, the inhabitants of the Philippines. 
Either one of these tasks would tax the resources of a first-rate 
intellect. The fact that Mr. Root has performed them both with 
an efficiency that, on the whole, must be recognized as admirable, 
has placed him in the front rank of American statesmen. Time 
will show whether the new staff system will not, in practice, give 
too much power to the Adjutant-General. But nobody denies that 
in many respects it constitutes a great improvemeat on the pre- 
ceding state of things. - 
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The President Reviewing the Fleet from the Bridge of the ‘*Mayflower”’ 
As the “‘ Mayflower"’ passed through the lanz of war vessels to receive the salutes of the fleet, President Roosevelt 
and his guests of honor stood on the bridge of the yacht, and dcknowledged the welcom? of each ship in turn 



































Dressing Ship on the “Kearsarge” The ‘“ Texas” Firing Her Salute 


On August 17 President Roosevelt reviewed the most powerful fleet of American war-ships ever assembled before a President. There 
were four batile-ships, six cruisers, and ten torpedo-boat destroyers, ranged in four lines. The government yacht ‘‘ Mayflower,” 
carrying the President, ran down through the fleet and received the Presidential salute of twenty-one guns from each war-ship 
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The Torpedo-Boat Collision 
One of the featurcs of the maneuvres incidental to the parade was a quick formation in flying-wedge form of five boats of the torpedo division. 
came together the “‘ Barry's’ stgering-gzar went wrong, causing her to ram the ‘‘ Decatur.” The prompt action of the officers and men of the fleet averted a serious disaster 
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Secretary-of-the-Navy Moody The President Mr. C. Oliver Iselin 
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Mrs. Roosevelt 


The President’s Party on Board the ‘“* Mayflower” 


THE GREAT NAVAL PARADE OFF OYSTER BAY 


high tribute to Admiral Dewey and the officers and men of the ‘Olympia 
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After the review was over, the President received aboard his official yacht, the ‘“‘ Mayflower,” Rear-Admirals Barker, Sands, 
Coghlan, and Wise, together with the officers of the fleet and thz naval attaches to several, of the foreign legations. Later 
an the day, in the course of a visit which he made to the ‘‘ Kearsarge,’’ Mr. Roosevelt took occasion in a speech to pay 


in recognition of the Manila Bay victory 
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Hunter, of the Oxford-Cambridge Team 


Mr. P. H. Fennings, another cf the Yale Players 


Mr. F. ¥. O. Alsop, of Yale 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE GOLF MATCHES 


A team of golfers from Oxford and Cambridge has come to this country to play a series of matches with representative 
American players. In the first of their matches, held at Myopia, Massachusetis, with the Intercollegiate Golf Association, 
the visitors won by a score of g to 7. The English team is made up of picked players from the two universities ; the 
is represented by three men from Princeton, five from Yale, and three from Harvard. The photo- 


American collegiate team 
taken in one of their matches 


graphs are snap shots of the captains and some of the best players on the teams 
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CHAMPIONSHIP DIVING AT HIGHGATE, ENGLAND 


At an international aquatic contest which was recently held at Highgate, England, a display of daring feats of diving 
was given in connection with swimming and life-saving exhibitions. The photograph shows the competitors in the championship 
high-diving contest performing a perilous feat from the top of the exhibition stand, twenty-eight feet above the water 
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Sir William Harcourt 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, August 17, 1903. 
HE House of Commons welcomed an old friend the other 
day. It is long since Sir William Harcourt’s voice has 
been heard at Westminster, and when it was known 
that he had wholly recovered from his illness, was 
back again at work, and actually speaking at that very 
moment, the House filled up like magic, and gave the veteran a 
earty and almost uproarious greeting. Sir William has always 
been a favorite in the House. He has always, too, been a favorite 
in the country. In fact, he is almost too popular. People have 
never been got to take him quite seriously. After more than thirty 
years in Parliament he finds himself without any real following in 
the House and with very little of the confidence of the country. 
His fitful reappearances within the last few years have been 
watched with interest and amusement, but nothing more. The 
public long ago made up its mind about Sir William. He is not 
exactly written down a trimmer, but he is everywhere quietly ac- 
cused of a want of conviction, of being a magnificently vehement 
pulpiteer and little else. Still the man is worth a study. England 
never produced a more 
typical John Bull. What 
Millais was to English art, 
Harcourt is to English pol- 
itics. And for Americans 
he has this further interest, 
that his wife was Motley’s 
daughter. 

It. must be at _ least 
twenty years since any one 
in the House referred to 
Sir William as “the hon- 
orable and learned mem- 
ber.” All M. P.’s are “ hon- 
orable,” but only those who 
are also’ lawyers are 
“learned.” It is forgotten 
that Harcourt began life at 
the bar. Yet at one time 
there seemed a prospect of 
his making a great fortune 
if not a great name _ by 
pleading before Parlia- 
mentary committees. The 
leaders of they Parliament- 
ary bar, the men, that is, 
who argue out ‘before select 
committees the cases for 
local and municipal bodies, 
companies, and syndicates 
who - are seeking Parlia- 
mentary authority for their 
undertakings, never achieve 
the publicity of their col- 
leagues in the civil and 
criminal courts, but con- 
sole themselves for their 
obscurity by taking enor- 
mous fees. Harcourt thirty- 
five years ago was one of 
their leaders, and when he 
entered Parliament in 1868 
it was to turn his back on 
a most promising practice. 
Even then he was a man of 
note. 

His letters to the 
Times under the pseudonym 
of “Historicus,”’ dealing 
with the various points of 
international law raised by 
the American civil war, at- 
tracted an immense amount of attention on both sides of the At- 
lantic. That habit of writing to the Times seems to grow upon 
Englishmen. Sir William is half-way through the seventies, and 
still cannot shake it off. Whenever any big question comes up, 
Ritualism or Chinese labor in South Africa or the Education bill, 
you look and not in vain for q three-column letter in the Times 
with “ W. V. Harcourt ” at the end of it. Those letters when they 
appear are read. Sir William has as pungent a pen as any man 
living, knows how to state a ease, and has the invaluable knack 
of always appearing certain of everything. 

When he entered Parliament it was to join the Liberal party. 
The London clubs are still full of good tales of his early years of 
apprenticeship. He posed in those days as a rather superior sort 
of person, the pink of epigrammatic culture, and above vulgar party 
ties. It was altogether too much to expect a man with Plantagenet 
blood in his veins to walk meekly with the party sheep. Cast- 
ing about for a cause to live and die for, Sir William found it, 
naturally enough, in himself. His devotion to Liberalism became 
a pale thing by the side of his overwhelming belief in Vernon Har- 
court. He fought openly and joyfully for that gentleman’s inter- 
ests, and the fight was always worth watching. It could only end 
in his victory. The gift for Parliamentary success was really 
an instinct with Sir William. Mr. McCarthy once laid a sure 
finger on the secret of this. Harcourt, he said, represents to the 
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full the average head and heart of the House of Commons—an as- 
sembly devoid of high ambition, intolerant of eccentricity, hostile 
to whatever draws heavily ¢ ‘+s energy or intelligence. A man 
of common opinions, commo, emotions, and uncommon abilities 
is just the man to come to his own in such a House. And there 
‘can be no question that Harcourt’s abilities have always been un- 
common. He is an effective, rushing, overbearing speaker, with a 
rare turn for the elementary arguments and obvious personalities 
that come well within the range of a Tory squire’s comprehension. 
Add to this a goodly presence, a ‘rave aspect, a loud and resonant 
voice, a double eye-glass, and solemn “ I-come-to-bury-Cxsar ” 
style, and the effect is exceedingly impressive. Sir William’s whole 
case is got up in good plain '’ack and white. There is noth- 
ing to puzzle, confuse, or distrac:. A pork - butcher could under- 
stand him. 

This is one great qualification for success. People feel at ease 
with such a man. They know where to place him and what to 
expect from him. Better still, they soon learn what not to expect 
from him. To these attributes Harcourt added the even more at- 

tractive one of plain, pug- 
nacious eloquence. Even to- 
day in a rough and tumble 
fight there are few men who 
are his match. Few men 
can stand up against him 
when he is hitting his hard- 
est and return him blow for 
blow undismayed. If the 
test of oratory be its imme- 
diate effect on the audience, 
then Harcourt has no equal 
among Englishmen. To lis- 
ten to him addressing a 
popular audience is to hear 
John Bull at his best. No 
one could be more noisily in- 
dignant, more obstreperous- 
ly virtuous, more loudly hu- 
morous. 

No one can announce 
that two and two make 
four with an air of “more 
elaborate conviction of 
his own originality. Mr. 
Gladstone would never ad- 
mit anything of the kind, 
though he might grant you, 
as a basis for argument, 
that two and two do not 
make five. Harcourt’s di- 
rectness and breezy way of 
settling everything offhand, 
and his prodigious command 
of unmistakable jokes and 
of quotations all the more 
welcome for their familiar- 
ity, made him a formidable 
swashbuckler of debate and 
a power both in and out of 
the House; so much so that 
in 1893 Mr. Gladstone 
thought to silence him with 
the Solicitor Generalship 
and the customary knight- 
hood. 

Mr. Labouchere once com- 
mended Sir William as hav- 
ing “no nonsense in him.” 
His feet are solidly and 
massively planted on this 
earth; he has no _ enthu- 
siasms. The country knows this, but the knowledge only makes it 
more difficult to understand why Harcourt should ever have stood 
sponsor for the Local Veto bill, which was the quintessence of en- 
thusiasm and of nothing else. Even for his good things full credit 
is somehow not allowed him. His budget of 1894, which first ‘es- 
tablished the principle of graduated death duties, marked a revo- 
lution in English economics; but its effect on Harcourt’s general 
reputation and standing was only temporary. 

In himself Sir William is a man of moods, the grumpy and 
truculent mood being perhaps the predominant one. He can when 
he likes be as surly and unpleasant as any man on earth. Indeed, 
there is a tale that six friends of his once agreed to dine together, 
each bringing with him the most pronouncedly disagreeable man 
of his acquaintance. Twelve covers were laid, but only seven 
were needed. Each and all had asked Vernon Harcourt. The irri- 
table side of him is seen occasionally in the House, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill used to take pleasure in pricking it. “TI re- 
member once,” so one of “ Randy’s” tales used to run, “ when I 
had irritated Harcourt beyond endurance in the House of Commons, 
he leaned forward and called out to me across the floor, ‘ You 
little ass!’ So I just shouted back, ‘ You damned fool!’ His face 
was a delightful study. He rose several times, intending to call 
the Speaker’s attention to my language, but gave up when he re- 
membered how far from Parliamentary his own had been.” 
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RIVER-DRIVING IN MAINE—DOWN STREAM ON THE TRUNK OF A TREE 


The life of the river-drivers in the lumber regions of Maine is an exciting and picturesque one. The logs, which are sent down the streams from 


the timber regions to a point as near their commercial destination as the rivers will take them, often form against bridge piers or on shoals in 
not less than a miilion feet of logs. The occupation of the river-drivers cor ists in guiding the logs down the streams and pre- 


jams containin 
Often the driver rides on a log, using it as a boat, while his spiked shoes give him a secure footing 


venting any detention in their passage. 








By James 


N the issue of the WerEkty following upon the death of Phil 

May there appeared a brief appreciation of the gifted and 

lamented young artist, and a page of his characteristic 

sketches. On this page appears one of the last of his full- 

page humorous character studies-—a brilliant example of his 
art—drawn just a few days before he died. Phil May had achieved 
a world-wide reputation, and his taking off will be deeply re- 
gretted, but his premature death is especially a serious loss to 
Punch. When Du Maurier died, nearly seven years ago, Phil May 
took his place as chief among Punch’s artists. It was in Feb- 
ruary, 1895, that Phil May was invited to occupy a seat at 
Punch’s table, an honor reserved for very few. To draw for Punch 
is a very different and far less notable thing than to share the 
privilege of sitting at Punch’s famous weekly dinners. Very few 
artists indeed have penetrated into this charmed circle. It was 
the London Sketch which first gave Phil May the scope and can- 
vas necessary for the exhibition of his original work in humorous 
character, if I mistake not, under the able editorship of Mr. 
Clement Shorter. His knowl- 
edge of London types was re- 
markable, one of his most char- 
acteristic books being (utter- 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


heard of a new story on the same theme which is told by Professor 
Goldwin Smith. It appears that Professor Smith was once a 
visitor with Carlyle at Lady Ashburton’s house when. Tennyson 
was one of the circle at ‘The Grange.” Tennyson was asked to 
read one of his own poems aloud, but, to the surprise and disap- 
pointment of his gentle hostess and her company, he refused—a 
thing he was never apt to do. Looking across the room, Professor 
Smith saw the cause of the difficulty. Close to Tennyson sat 
Carlyle, who was wont to make a universal sweep of poetry in its 
relation to common sense when aroused by the proximity of the 
Muse. Professor Smith, devoting himself to the public good, and, 
we may add, in courteous consideration of his hostess, crossed the 
room, and invited Carlyle to take a stroll in the grounds. The 
Sage accepted the invitation, and, during the stroll, the poet 
brought off his reading. 


Years ago Mr. Hall Caine wrote one of his strongest pieces of 
fiction in Zhe Bondman, The scene was laid principally in 
Iceland, and although it is many 
years since I read the story the 
uncanny effect of its background 
stays in my memory. Yet the 





Snipes, humorous studies of the 
street-boy life of the metrop- 
olis. He had Dickens’s passion 
for exploring the East End— 
indeed, there was much in com- 
mon between the two minds. 
‘IT am never tired of reading 
Dickens,” he said once, “I can 
never find a dull page in his 
books. I think my favorite is 
Oliver Twist, and after that 
David ,Copperfield.”.. And when 
he went on to speak of Dick- 
ens’s “wonderful genius for 
characterization,” and added, 
“he had the observant faculty 
as few men ever have it,” he 
spoke as truly of himself. He 
studied and made _ sketches in 
London, but he worked best out 
of the city. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker when the fit 
was on him, but he was _ bohe- 
mian in his mode of life, and 
was seldom caught at it. He 
had ideas and plans for work 
which never saw the light. 


The late Mr. B. L. Farjeon 
was one of those prolific writers 
of popular novels before .the 
international copyright act, 
who, in common with several 
other English novelists, notably 
Mr. David Christie Murray, saw 
their work enjoy a wide circu- 
lation in cheap paper covers 
without any reward for their 








novelist had not been to Iceland 
for his “local color.” Now we 
read in a morning paper that 
“Mr. Hall Caine has confessed 
that his next novel will deal 
with life and customs in Ice- 
land, and he is going there for 
six months to study the region 
and get the local color.” This 
is how a sarcastic poet views it: 


From that far land of ice and 
snow, 
The chill wind of the North 
Comes freighted with the Call, 
and lo! 
The Boomster fareth forth. 
Th’ Eternal City, left behind, 
Suits not his present plan; 
The proper study of mankind 
Is now no longer * Man.” 


He sees the Northern Lights flash 
4 


ou 
Along the midnight sky; 

For him the giddy geysers spout 
Their boiling springs on high ; 
O’er mountain, berg, and __ice- 

* pound strand 
His ardent course he takes, 
In quest of local color and 
he fam'd Icelandic snakes. 


Though other things he will not 


miss, 
Those mentioned are enough 
To suit the purposes of this 
Preliminary puff; 

Others will follow, for we know 
A chance will not be lost 
To save this Saga of the Snow 
From turning out a “frost.” 


7) Here is a hint to the biogra- 
pher. It occurs in an introduc- 
tion which Mr. Andrew Lang has 








labors. Mr. Farjeon was a , written for a new cheap English 
first-rate sensationalist in fic- edition of Dumas’s Three Mus- 
tion; .he was strong in plot keteers, just published: ‘ There 
which he cared for more than is no real biography of Dumas. 
for character. As in the case of Nobody has collected and sifted 
Mr. Murray, his later books all his correspondence, tracked 
showed a falling off, although his every movement, and pur- 
Pride of Race, published not long Phil May's last Cartoon, illustrating the line from sued him through newspapers 


ago, was a striking study of the 
dogged pertinacity and adapta- 
bility of the Jew in England. 
Mr. Benjamin Leopold Farjeon 
was, I believe, of Jewish ex- 
traction. He was fortunate in obtaining the praise and friend- 
ship of Dickens, whose memory he revered. It was with difficulty 
Mr. Farjeon could be induced in his later years to leave his home, 
but I recall the name of Dickens acting like a magnet on the oc- 
casion of a Dickens dinner some years ago at the Whitefriars Club 
in London, when Mr. Farjeon presided. Mrs. Farjeon, who sur- 
vives her husband, was the daughter of our famous actor, Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson. Mr. Farjeon had a great fondness for the the- 
atre, and was himself something of a playwright. 


I have not read the Love Letters of Margaret Fuller, recently 
published, but I have read the observation which she made when 
the friendship had cooled and the correspondence with Mr. James 
Gotendorff, a Jew, had ceased. It is to be found in her manu- 
script diary preserved in the Cambridge Publie Library. It is to 
this effect: “I understand more and more of the character of the 
Tribes. I shall write a sketch of it, and turn the whole to ac- 
count in a literary way, since the affections and ideal hopes are so 
unproductive.” And now Time has had a strange revenge on the 
writer of these sentences ‘by raking out these love letters and “ turn- 
ing the whole to account in a literary way.” 


A few weeks ago I quoted some passages in these columns from 
a correspondence between the Brownings in the days of their early 
acquaintance, on Carlyle’s strong dislike of poetry. I have just 





Shakespeare, ‘‘A Twice-told Tale” 
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and legal documents. Letters 
and other papers (if they had 
been preserved) should be as 
abundant in the case of Dumas 
as they are scanty in the case of 
Moliére. But they are left to the dust of unresearched offices, and 
it is curious that in France so little has been systematically writ- 
ten about her most popular, if not her greatest, novelist.” 


Tere is a lively account of the return of the Chinese court to 
Peking in the Cornhill Magazine by Mrs. Archibald Little, which 
makes entertaining reading. For example: of the Dowager Empress 
we learn that she is of “the type so well known in every land 
where society exists. Were she an English mother she would, one 
feels at once, marry all her daughters to eldest sons, irrespective of 
whether they were lunatics or confirmed dipsomaniacs.” But this 
about the Emperor is especially amusing: It appears that at a party 
his Imperial Highness repeatedly kissed a little American girl of 
five years. ‘“ How had the very idea of such a thing ever been 
suggested to him?” asks Mrs. Little, who is an authority on Chi- 
nese life and manners. “No Chinese man throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the vast Chinese Empire ever kisses wife or 
child, unless he has been taught to do so by a foreigner. No Chi- 
nese mother ever kisses her child. The nearest she gets to it is 
lifting her child’s face up to hers, and, as it were, smelling at it. 
Yet here was the Emperor of China evidently versed in the prac- 
tice, so that directly he saw this foreign little girl he took her up 
and kissed her, as if it were the most natural thing in the world, 
whilst to the every-day Chinaman this would be a most unnatural, 
and indeed repulsive process.” 
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SCULPTURE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR—MR. BELA L. PRATT’S 
“LIGHT AND DARKNESS” 


Mr. Bela L. Pratt, the Boston sculptor, is preparing some notable statuary groups for the St. Louis Exposition. The 
groups are to surmount three of the towers of the Electrical Building, the principal design of each to be three allegorical 
figures representing ‘‘ Light and Darkness.” ‘‘ Light,’’ the central figure, will hold a star which is to be lighted at night 
with electricity, and which will be the largest single electric light ever used in an architectural decoration. Mr. Pratt 
first became known through the sculptural groups which he designed for the Chicago Exposition. He ajlerwards executed 
important commissions for the Congressional Library in Washington and the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
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THE WAR GAME ON 


A series of attacks upon the defences of Portland, Maine, are being made this week by the 
trance into the harbor at Portland. The squadron is commanded by Rear-Admiral A. 5. B, 
Department of the East. It is expected that the games will yield valuable information ‘et! 
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Drawn by George Gibbs 


1 THE MAINE COAST 


‘th Atlantic Squadron in the army and navy war games, the object being to effect an en- 
er, while the defence works are in charge of General Adna R. Chaffee, commanding the 
ion ret) ting the practical working of the coast-defence works and their impregnability to attack 




































A View of the Saratoga Track from the Grand Stand at the Start of one of the big Races —The Horses on their Way to the Post 


Saratoga in Full Swing 


A SUMMER CAPITAL OF CHANCE—SARATOGA’S REMARKABLE EVOLUTION—ITS TEMPORARY DECLINE AS A FASHIONABLE SUMMER RESORT— 
WHAT MR. WHITNEY AND OTHERS HAVE DONE TO REHABILITATE IT —‘“‘ THE NEWMARKET OF AMERICA” —SARATOGA AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


ATURE intended Saratoga for a great sanitarium. Man 
has made it the world’s summer capital of chance. Na- 
ture placed here fifty-two mineral springs, each different 
from the other, for the healing of the ills of the nations. 
Man built great hotels, broad boulevards, a race-course, 

and half a dozen temples for the gambling votaries of the Goddess 
of Fortune, and Saratoga became the Mecca of the fashionable, 
frivolous, and fortune-wooing cosmopolites of the world. 

If one could imagine a composite picture of Carlsbad in the 
early morning; of Brighton, as it was a quarter of a century ago, 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until noon; of Newmarket in the 
early afternoon; of Hyde Park during the hours when fashionable 
London goes on parade; of the boulevards of Paris and the casino 
at Monte Carlo in the evening, he would get a fairly accurate 
picture of the Saratoga of to-day. 

This garden spot of the great North Country, nestling in the 
fertile valley between the Kayaderosseras and the Hudson, has 
passed through various stages of an evolution more wonderful, 
in some respects, than that of which Darwin dreamed. Fifty years 
ago Saratoga was the most fashionable summer resort in the 
United States, and the world’s greatest spa. Everybody who made 
any pretence to social distinction made it his business to celebrate 
the Fourth of July in Saratoga, and remain there until the first 
of September. : 

But the descendants of Longfellow’s Skeleton in Armor, or 
somebody else, rediscovered Newport and the thousand and one 
other summer resorts that are now scattered over the United 
States. The great army of the soldiers of fortune, with their 
camp-followers, swooped down on Saratoga, and the fashionable 
folk fled before the invaders. Palaces were built above the cliffs 
at Newport, cottages were erected by the sea at Narragansett and 
Bar Harbor, men and women of fashion peopled them, and Sara- 
toga became the summer home of the demi-monde and the knights 
of the roulette wheel and the deal box. The race-course fell into 
the hands of the Guttenberg confederacy and, from a dividend-pay- 
ing enterprise, it became an earner of deficits. Saratoga was in 


the winter of her discontent, in the throes of unprofitable sum- 
mers. 

Then, after the village had purged itself, of its own volition, of 
that which contaminated it, the Hon. William C. Whitney, August 
Belmont, the brothers Hitchcock, H. K. Knapp, and a few others 
gave to Saratoga its renaissance. They acquired control of the race- 
track and made it the “ Newmarket of America.” They put racing 
on a higher plane than it was even when the Lorillards and the 
Jeromes and John Hunter and William R. Travers were in the 
saddle. The old stakes and purses were enriched, new stakes, each 
worth a fortune, were hung up, and the racing at the Saratoga 
course to-day is better than it ever was, even in the halycon days 
of the long ago. 

With the new birth of the town came new people, and in these 
August days of the new century, Saratoga shares with Newport 
the distinction of being the most fashionable resort in the United 
States. An August day in Saratoga is worth living. For the in- 
valid there is health in every breeze, and there is nature’s medi- 
cine in the waters of every spring. No matter how late Saratoga 
may go to bed, she is up and doing by nine in the morning. There 
is the spring-water cocktail before breakfast, and after breakfast 
ithe music of superb orchestras until noon. Then luncheon and 
away to the track for an afternoon of racing. The races over, 
there is the drive to the Lake just before sunset, with a fish 
dinner by the lakeside or a dinner at the club on the return. 

When the night shadows have settled over the town, the ball- 
rooms of the great hotels are lighted, the music of the orchestras 
floats out into the night, and the dance is on. After the dance 
the supper, and the day in Saratoga is done. It has been a day 
of elbow-touching, as they used to sing in “ Pinafore,” of “ Rus- 
sian, French, and Prussian and, perhaps, an Englishman.” The 
diamond king of South Africa will find himself sitting in the 
club-stand beside an Indian Maharajah, who will have a boule- 
vardier of Paris on his right, a German noble in front, and a 
Russian aristocrat behind him, while all will be looking at fash- 
ionable New York in the boxes that border the stand. 


























Mr. F. B. Haggin’s ‘‘ Waterboy,” the Winner of the 
Saratoga Handicap 


“ Stalwart,” with Fockey Burns up 
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Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, fr.’s, ‘‘ Foxhunter”’ being trained by The First Schooling of a Steeplechaser 
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his Fockey, Green 








































A difficult Test in High-jumping . A recent Steeplechase Race at Saraloga—Mr. Hitchcock's 
‘“* Foxhunter’’ winning 





RACING DURING THE SEASON AT SARATOGA 


Through the activities of Mr.W. C. Whitney and his associates, Saratoga has again taken first place in the United States 
as a centre of horse-racing, and is now, during the season, the Mecca for horsemen from all over the country. If its development 
continues as it has begun, Saratoga promises to become within the next few years the centre of turf interésts in the world. 
The reader is referred to the article on the opposite page for an interesting description of Saratoga as it is to-day 
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“A Son of Rest,” at the Fourteenth Street Theatre 


"In Broadhurst and Currie’s new musical farce, ‘A Son of Rest,” Mr. Nat M. Wiils appears in the leading role of ‘‘ Hunting Grubb,” an easy-going 
wanderer with a talent for singing and dancing, who becomes involved in aseries of adventures becoming to his reputation as the Happy Tramp of vaudeville 
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*Vivian’s Papas,” at the Garrick Theatre 


Messrs. Rice and Wise, who had the chief parts last season in ‘‘ Are You a Mason,”’ opened the season at the Garrick Theatre last week with Mr. Leo Dietrichstein’s new 
farce. The central figure in the play is a New York show-girl, who entangles the affairs of a family by mistakenly sending a telephone message to a certain nephew instead 
of to hts uncle of the same name. Wives, husbands, fathers-in-law, chorus girls, and a talkative parrot are involved in difficulties which provide the material for the plot 


THE FIRST NEW PLAYS OF THE SEASON 
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MISS CLARA BLANDICK 


Miss Blandick played the part of ‘‘Glory Quayle’”’ in Liebler & Co.’s recent revival of ‘‘ The Christian” at the Academy 
of Music, New York, and afterwards during its brief run in Boston. Later in the season she is to be leading woman 
for Kyrle Bellew, and will appear with him in a dramatization of Mr. E. W. Hornung’s ‘‘ The Amateur Cracksman” 
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Drawn by Will Owen 


SKETCHES IN IRELAND, COUNTY GALWAY—PEOPLE WHO 
WILL BE BENEFITED BY THE IRISH LAND BILL 
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ASININITY 


Temerous Willy Bryan, The Funny Clowns, and the Trick Donkey 


ert Levering 
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THE NEGRO CRIMINAL 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, August 4, 1903. 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The recent discussion of the negro question seems to have 
precipitated two or three clear conclusions out of what has long 
been a mist of generalities. Your designation of the outrage and 
murder of white women as “the new negro crime” was itself 
no slight contribution to definite thinking on this subject. For 
this crime is new. : There are no cases of it on record during slavery 
days, and even now the instances of its commission by ex-slaves 
are so few as to be negligible. This narrowing down of the class who 
are to be held responsible for the unhappy events which follow the 
commission of this unspeakable crime is an instance of the sharper 
analysis which promises to result from the present discussion. It 
must be evident to the least thoughtful that negroes cannot be 
indiscriminately classed together. Any reasoning which seeks to 
explain either the crimes or the progress of the race without tak- 
ing into the account racial stratification and lines of cleavage is 
sure to prove unconvincing. 

It scarcely admits of doubt, for example, that the restlessness 
and sense of oppression which so appeal to sentimental reformers 
are characteristic not of the blacks but of the colored people prop- 
erly so called—that is, of those who have in their veins an ad- 
mixture of white blood. For many of them have inherited not 
merely the physical traits of their white parentage, but mental 
and moral peculiarities as well. Booker Washington is not a 
negro. His mind is the mind of a Caucasian, even in its minor 
traits, such as humor and sympathy. Not that the negro mind 
lacks these. But there is a well-marked difference in the 
quality. 

Professor Du Bois in his rather hysterical book is voicing 
the woes not of black people, as he says, but of white people, 
white people by honest inheritance in mind and feelings, but born 
to be classed as negroes under that savage race law which, 
however unreasoning, is so universal that it can scarcely be wholly 
indefensible. The mental sufferings of the mulatto who chances 
te inherit white instincts are very real. But the sacrifice of these 
instincts and the prolonged martyrdom of his life are not 
a waste. 

His ambition and his intelligence, his initiative and his fixity 
of purpose are the source of supply for negro leadership. A sin- 
gular confirmation of this point was to be had by a glance into 
the gallery of the music-hall where was recently held the con- 
ference for education in the South. Among an assembly of some 
two hundred negroes there was scarcely a single black face. The 
man of mixed blood is a suggestive and baleful phenomenon. He 
ought never to have been. But nature,—shall we not rather say 
Providence ?—with a patient stubbornness which is no new thing 
in the world, is setting to work to bring good out of this evil. 

The criminal negro belongs to a class as definitely marked, 
though in a different way, as are the mulattoes. He is to be 
classified not merely by blood. Nor yet will a tendency toward 
barbarism on the one hand nor the conferring of the franchise 
on the other account for him. Your correspondents have done 
well to discuss the bearing of these things on the question. But 
I am surprised that what is manifestly the principal influence in 
the formation of a criminal class of young negroes has not yet 
been definitely mentioned. Let a few words on that point be my 
excuse for prolonging a discussion of which perhaps some are al- 
ready weary. 

It may be that in some quarters there are signs among the ne- 
groes of racial degeneration. It has been so affirmed and quite as 
vigorously denied. My own observation is limited, but it tends 
to throw doubt upon the affirmation. Groups of negroes in iso- 
lated neighborhoods have now a little more liberty to practise the 
voodoo mysteries that have survived from African barbarism than 
they had before freedom came to them. But the influences in fa- 
vor of enlightenment and civilization are probably sufficient even 
in the most unfavorable locations to check the growth of these 
superstitions and to insure their’ final extinction. As for the 
privilege of voting, that has without doubt made fools of not a 
few negroes and knaves of some. But to the vast majority of the 
real, typical negroes it is a matter of such complete indifference 
as to seem laughable were it not so serious. 

We owe the criminal negro to a more subtle and far-reaching 
influence than either of these. He is the fruit of a lack of disci- 
pline. The race had, let us say, roughly, one hundred years. of 
training under a discipline that was rude but effective. In slavery 
negroes learned how to obey, and obedience means self-control. T 
think it may be said, not invidiously, that the temperament of 
the African race is such that they profit by a rather rough mas- 


tery, especially if it is kind as well as rough. Certainly that was | 


the standard of discipline in slavery days. That it was effective 
no further demonstration is required than the fact that during 
the license of four years of war, when the actual power of con- 
trol was largely withdrawn, the unimpeachable conduct of mill- 
ions of slaves throughout the entire South proved that they had 
learned their lesson well. And it-must be manifest that they were 
obeying not merely the law of force, but the law of love as well. 
There is hardly a more significant fact in history than the 
fact that these slaves did not rise up to fight for their 
own freedom. 

Emancipation broke the link that bound white and black to- 
gether. The black was anxious to test the. quality of his new- 
found freedom. The whites, though vexed at. the spoiling of their 
goods, were also relieved at having no longer the responsibility 
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of caring for a dependent race. Both, as is now painfully evi- 
dent, went too far. The white people neglected what before they 
had been careful about, the training of the negroes. There was 
now nothing to bring the two races together. The children no 
longer played with each other and formed life-long attach- 
ments. 

The negroes of a younger generation made matters worse, and 
constantly widened the breach, by the impudent assertion of 
“rights” for which they only cared as a means of annoying their 
white neighbors, and the worst of them soon began to make license 
of their liberty. They no longer learned to obey. No white man 
had the right to make them. Their humble parents, ex-slaves, they 
considered beneath them, and so would not obey them. They would 
only go to school enough to make them conceited, but not enough 
to impress upon them the mental and moral discipline that might 
have saved them. To one who has had a moderate association 
with negroes, this growing up of almost an entire generation who 
were never taught to “ mind,” as the black “ mammies” used to 
say, is a more than adequate explanation of the criminality which 
from time to time horrifies the world. 

This in outline is the history of the rapist. His naturally 
strong passions have been pampered by idleness and the absolute 
absence of restraint. He has been a drunkard and gam- 
bler all his life. : 

He is probably addicted to cocaine or some other vile drug. 
He has nothing in common with the sober, industrious, polite 
ex-slave. He is not of the same class with the graduates of high 
schools and colleges, or with the steady, working people which are 
the majority of his own generation. To visit hatred and persecu- 
tion on them on his account is rank injustice. Sometimes he is a 
mulatto, who has inherited the vicious tendencies of both whites 
and blacks and adds Caucasian keenness to African brutality. 
Superfluous political privileges and mistaken encouragement regard- 
ing social claims offered gratuitously by mistaken friends of his 
race only increase his boldness and confirm him in his set resolu- 
tion to obey nobody and to gratify his vicious instincts, cost 
what it may. One of these instincts is a thirst for publicity. An 
insane desire to draw public attention and to figure in the news- 
papers has more to do with the gross crimes committed by ne- 
groes than would ever be believed by one not familiar with modus 
operandi of the African mind. 

In view of such considerations as those above set out, it is not 
surprising that the proportion of criminal negroes to the whole 
negro population is decidedly larger at the North than in the 
South. 

Nor, I might add, does it surprise us in this quarter that 
the most dreadful of all crimes unnerves and distracts white men 
in the North as well as in the South. It is to be feared that 
nothing will stop these shameful outbreaks but the cessation of 
the crime. Every encouragement should be given to men like W. 
H. Councill and Booker Washington, who are striving to furnish 
the negro race with something in the way of true mental and moral 
discipline. The ennobling quality of work, the necessity of self- 
control and obedience to law, the cultivation of a friendly spirit 
toward their white neighbors this is the gospel which these men 
are preaching with might and main. Industrial training is not in 
itself to be the salvation of the negro. It has its value, which 
is not a slight one. But what the younger negroes need most is 
willingness to work at all. That means the subduing of their 
vicious and idle nature. Slavery in its day supplied a superb 
discipline for that, for it required both work and obedience. But 
slavery became impossible. Our age outgrew it before the negro 
did. Now a substitute must be found. For of all the negro’s 
needs, none is so pressing as his need of mental and moral dis- 
cipline. I am, sir, ; 

- GeorsE B. WINTON. 


[As the editor of the Christian Advocate, Mr. Winton speaks in 
this interesting letter not only with serious purpose and the 
spirit of an upright man, but also with a Southerner’s mind and 
the point of view that an intelligent Southerner takes. We pub- 
lish the letter willingly as a valuable contribution on perhaps the 
most important question in America to-day.—Ep1Tor.] 


THE SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


NaGASAKI, JAPAN, Fuly 12, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your January 10 edition of Harper’s WEEKLY has just 
come to my notice. After a two years’ residence in the Philip- 
pine Islands, what Mr. Sydney Brooks there says about dumping 
laws and institutions upon the Filipinos seems to me quite 
apropos to the present condition of affairs in the islands. 

Having been in close relations with American and native offi- 
cials, both in the cities and the country, I am of the firm con- 
viction that a greater conciseness of laws and centralization of 
management is needed. 

While it is a good omen for a still better understanding that 
the American people are, at last, satisfied that the Filipino is 
not fitted for self-government, they cannot’ expect he will be pre- 
pared for self-government if he does not learn that laws are to 
be minutely enforced and obeyed. 

I am, sir, 
W. J. K. 
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The Mare 


NEW-WEANED from our mothers, up hill and 
down valley 
We rabbled and we ran, 
The length of the paddock in one wild sally, 
Then round the fence-border in rambling 
rally, 
Filly and colt aspan,— 
Till at length to the gate one came, 
Erect, free-limbed, superb, 
Who lured me forth with a wisp of herb, 
Who piped me afar with a coaxing name, 
And when I resisted 
Laughingly wrested 
My strength and my pride and my will away, 
Vaulting my shoulder in Titan play; 
Then with pat and pull 
Petted me, harmed me, 
With duress and love 
Fretted me, charmed me, 
An.unseen power, behind, above, 
Imperious, masterful, 
Till he took me from my own 
And leashed me unto his heart’s desire, his 
will my law alone. 


Burden-bearer, privilege proud, 
I arch my neck and lord the crowd; 
Or, one with his voice’s rise and fall, 
Spring at my tamer’s tingling call. 
Soon from the smothering town we pass, 
The white road margins seas of grass, 
And I guess his wish, foreknowing it well, 
Fetlock-deep in the meadow swell 
To plunge and race together away 
Where the hills shall treble my bugled 
neigh. 
Galloping, galloping, bridle-free, 
Oh, to throw my forelimbs higher each min- 
ute, 
To bite the earth with my heels, to spin it, 
A ball, behind me, lunging, smiting, 
Beating the rhythmic, pulse-delighting 
Song of the Four Hoofs out in glee. 
Enough! cries the rider. Enough! the rein, 
But my old wild passion is loose again. 
This foam on my lips is seethe of wine, 
Lightning forks through these veins of mine. 
And my head shall toss and my mouth shall 
chafe 
Ere the drawn rein checks me, steady and 
safe. 
Yet must I needs obey 
My governor, my God, 
Omnipotent is his nod. 
He hath taken me from mine own and made 
me walk his wiser way. 


So rounds our path to the mansion gate, 
Where I see my gentle lady wait. 
She will know what game we played. 

By my shining haunch, my pointed ear, 

My breast of knotted power, 
She will measure the leagues we made; 

And when she cooes at my head so near, 
Calling me softly, “Come, Star White,” 

And offers me delicate morsels, flower 
Of golden grain or leaf to bite, 

On her spreading palm for token,— 
Let the house dog plead with appealing paws, 
Let the goldfinch trill through his cage’s 

gauze,— 
I only stand and look 

And quiver with love unspoken. 


Now I have galloped Him to Her, 
The parting they defer. 
By a sloping path at wane of day 
He leads me away 
To the pasture brook, 
Wherein I mark through the light that dims 
My long drooped head, my rush-brown limbs, 
Lissome with speed contained, 
And never a gesture feigned, 
Saddle and harness and bit that stung 
To the keeper flung, 
Naked I fall to my feast of green. 
Are ye at your tables so mettle-mild and 
supple and grave and clean? 
WinurAm A. Leauy, 
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Figures About ' Steel 


ImMPoRTATIONS of iron and steel into the 
United States in the fiscal year 1903 are 
larger than in any preceding year since 1891, 
and with that single exception are larger 
than at any time within the past twenty 
years. In only seven earlier years in the 
history of the country have the importations 
of iron and steel been as large as those of the 
fiseal year just ended. The total value of 
iron and ‘steel imported in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1903, is $51,617,312, against 
$27,180,247 in 1902, $17,874,789 in 1901, and 
$12,100,440 in 1899. Running back through 
the import record from 1850 down to 1903, 
the only years in which the value of iron and 
steel imports exceeded those of 1903 are 1872, 
when the total was $55,540,188; 1873, $59,- 
308,452; 1880, $53,714,008; 1881, $60,604,- 
477; 1882, $67,976,897; 1883, $58,495,246; 
and 1891, $53,544,272. These large importa- 
tions of iron and steel have occurred, it will 
be seen, in periods of exceptional business 
activity, but on no former occasion have such 
large importations been made in the face 
of so great home productions of iron and 
steel. In 1891, when the importations were 
two million dollars greater than in the 
year just ended, the total home production 
of pig-iron was only eight and a-half million 
tons, while that of 1902 was, over seventeen 
million tons, or double that of 1891. In the 
period from 1880 to 1883, when the im- 
portations of iron and steel were larger than 
those of 1903, pig-iron production averaged 
only about four million tons per annum, or 
less than one-fourth the annual production 
of the present time; and in 1872 and 1873, 
when the importations slightly exceeded 
those of 1903, the pig-iron production aver- 
aged only two and a half million tons an- 
nually, against seventeen millions at the 
present time. 








ADVICETO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aHays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[Adv.] 





INFANTS THRIVE 
on cow’s milk that is not subject toany change of composition, 
Borpen’s EAGLE Branp CONDENSED MILK is always the same 
in all climates and at allseasons. As a general household milk 
it is superior and is always available.—[ Adv.] 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
=a Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
- V.. 





WHEN you drink Champagne, drink the very best, Coox’s 
IMPERIAL Extra Dry. t always satisfies, never dis- 
appoints.—[Adv.] 





PERFECT digestion makes life enjoyable. Assort’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters, make healthy stomachs.—[{ Adv. ] 





THOUSANDs suffer from a short, hacking cough who might 
be cured by Piso’s CurE.—[Adv.} 








REGIMEs flourish, then pass and are gone, but perfumes 
live on. Firms, like Guerlain’s, which have been 50 years in 
existence, see some of the perfumes which they have created 
some 20 years ago, such as “Jicky” or “Impériale Russe,” 
enjoy the same vogue now as heretofore. What is daintily 
pretty remains always such, and the trade secrets upon which 
Guerlain depends for the making of their perfumes will pass 
on from generation to generation without losing a tittle of 
their primitive perfection.—[ Adv.] 
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DR.SIEGERT'S 
NGOSTUPA 


BITTERS 


The Worlds Bert Toni 
Imported from Trinidad BW1 


THE ONLY GENUINE 





“oversensitive to colds.’’ The chances 
are ten to one that the trouble is not 
with the man, but with his underwear. 


WRIGHT’S 
‘Health Underwear 


strengthens weak chests and prevents 
colds, because it is natural underwear. 
The loop-fieece lining of Wright's 
Health Underwear absorbs the perspi- 
ration, and by maintaining an air 
space between skin and garment, al- 
lows the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. It retains the body heat, 
and allows perfect ventilation without 
chill. Our valuable book—“Dress- _ s~ 
tng for Health,” sent free. - 


WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin St., NewYork. 





need expect to obtain 


all the comfort, ease and 
satisfaction in shaving unless 
he uses Williams’ Shav- 
ing Stick. 


25c. of all druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Giastonsury, Conn. 
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Write for free 
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with this perfume 
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BITTER 


Anti-dyspeptic, A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks, 
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OR countless generations a gentle brown people had dwelt 
high on the top of a mesa—far in the desert. Their houses 
rose like native forms of sandstone ledges on the crest of 
the rocky hills,—seemed indeed a part of the cliffs them- 
selves. 

To join the old women climbing the steep path laden with water- 
bottles of goatskin, to mingle with the boys driving home the 
goats—and to hear the girls chattering on the roofs was to forget 
modern America. <A- sensitive nature facing such scenes shivered 
with a subtle transport such as travellers once felt in the presence 
of Egypt before the Anglo-Saxon globe-trotter had vulgarized it. 
This pueblo was a thousand years old—and to reach it was an ex- 
ploration. Therefore, while the great Mississippi Valley was being 
overrun these simple folk lived apart. 

They were on the maps of Arizona, but of this they had no 
knowledge and no care. Some of them were not even curious to 
see the white man who covered the mysterious land beyond the 
desert. The men of mystery in the tribe, the priests and the sooth- 
sayers, deeply resented the prying curiosity and the noisy im- 
pertinence of the occasional cowboy who rode across the desert to 
see some of their solemn rites with snakes and owls. 

The white men grew in power just beyond the horizon line, but 
they asked no favors of him. They planted their corn in the sand 
where the floods ran, they guarded their hardy melons, and gather- 
ed their gnarled and rusty peaches year by year as contentedly as 
any people—chanting devout prayers and songs of thanksgiving 
to the deities that preside over the clouds and the fruitful earth. 
They did not ask for the corrugated -iron roofs of the houses 
which an officious government built for them, nor for the little 
schoolhouse which the insistent missionary built at the foot of 
their mesa. 

They were a gentle folk,—small and round and brown of limb, 
peaceful and kindly. The men on their return from the fields at 
night habitually took their babes to their arms—and it was curious 
and beautiful to see them sitting thus on their housetops, waiting 
for supper—their crowing infants on their knees. Such action dis- 
turbed all preconceived notions of desert dwellers. 

They had their own governors, their sages, their physicians. 
Births and deaths went on among them accompanied by the same 
joy and sorrow that visit other human beings in greener lands. 
They did not complain of their desert. They loved it, and when at 
dawn they looked down upon the sapphire mists which covered it 
like a sea, song sprang to their lips, and they rode forth to their 
toil, carolling like larks. 

True, pestilences swept over them from time to time—and 
droughts afflicted them — but these they accepted as punishment 
for some devotional remission on their part and redoubled their 
zealous chants. They had no doubts, they knew their way of life 
was superior to that of their neighbors, the Tinné; and their tradi- 
tions of the Spaniards who had visited them, centuries before, were 
not pleasant—they put a word of fervent thanks into their songs 
that “the men of iron” came no more. 

But this new white man—this horseman who wore a wide hat— 
who sent pale-faced women into the desert to teach a new kind 
of song, and the worship of a new kind of deity—this restless keen- 
eyed, decisive Americano came in larger numbers year by year. 
He insisted that all pueblan ways were wrong—only his were 
right. 

Ultimately he built an Tron Khiva near the foot of the trail, and 
sent word among all the Pueblo peoples that they should come and 
view this house—and bring their children, and leave them to learn 
the white man’s ways. 

“We do not care to learn the white man’s way,” 





replied the 
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head men of the village. “We have our own ways, which are 
suited to us and to our desert, ways we have come to love. We 
are afraid to change. Always we have lived in this manner on this 
same rock, in the midst of this sand. Always we have worn this 
fashion of garments—we did not ask you to come—we do not ask 
you to stay nor to teach our children. We are glad to welcome 
you as visitors—we do not want you as our masters.” 

“We have come to teach you a new religion,” said the mission- 
ary. 

“We do not need a new religion. Why should we change? Our 
religion is good. We understand it. Our fathers gave it to us. 
Yours is well for you—we do not ask you to change to ours. We 
are willing you should go your way—why do you insist on our 
accepting yours?” 

Then the brows of the men in black coats grew very stern, and 
they said: 

“If you do not do as we say and send your children to our Iron 
House to learn our religion, we will bring bluecoated warriors 
here and make you do so!” 

Then the little brown people retreated to their rock and said: 
“The iron men of the olden time have come again in a new guise,” 
and they were very sad, and deep in their cave-like temples in 
the rocks, they prayed and sang that. this curse might pass by and 
leave them in peace once more. 

Nevertheless, there were stout hearts among them, men who said: 
“Let us die in defence of our homes! If we depart from the ways 
of our fathers for fear of these fierce strangers—our Gods will 
despise us.” 

These bold ones pushed deep into the inner rooms of their 
khivas, and uncovered broken spears, and war-clubs long unused— 
and restrung their rude bows and sharpened their arrows, while 
the sad old sages sang mournful songs in the sacred temples under 
ground—and children ceasing their laughter crept about in coveys 
like scared quail—dreading they knew not what. 

Then the white men withdrew, and for a time the Pueblans re- 
joiced. The peaceful life of their ancestors came back upon them. 
The men again rode singing to the purple plain at sunrise. The 
old women groaning and muttering together went down to the 
spring for water. The deft potters resumed their art—the girls 
in chatting, merry groups, plastered the houses or braided mats. 
The sound of the grinding of corn was heard in every dwelling. 

But there were those who had been away across the plain and 
who had seen whence these disturbing invaders came—they were 
still dubious—they waited, saying: “We fear they will come 
again! They are like the snows of winter, bitter and not to be 
turned aside’ with words.” 


II 


One day they came again—these fierce, implacable white men— 
preceded by warriors in blue, who rode big horses—horses ten 
times as large as a burro, and they were all a-grin like wildcats, 
and they camped near the Iron Khiva, and the war-chief sent word 
to all the men of the hill to assemble, for he intended to speak to 
them. ‘“ Your Little Father is here also, and wishes to see you.” 

All-night this imperious summons was debated by the fathers, 
and at last it was agreed that six old men should go down—six 
gray grandsires—and hear what this war-chief had to say. 

“We can but die a few days before our time,” they said. “If 
they carry us into the East to torture us—it will not be for long. 
Our old bones will soon fall apart.” 

So while all the villagers sat on their housetops to watch in 
silence and dread, the aged ones wrinkled, gray, and half-blind, 
made their sad way down toward the peace-grove in which the 






















white lodges of the warriors glittered, with 
unfaltering steps led by the chief priest of 
the Antelope Clan. They approached and 
stood in silence before the war-chief of the 
bluecoats who came to meet them. Speak- 
ing through a Tinné interpreter, he said: 

“ The Great Father, my chief, has sent 
me to tell you this. You must do as this 
man says. ” and he pointed at the man in 
black. ‘ He is your teacher. He has come 
to gather your children into that Iren House 
and teach them the white man’s ways. If 
you don’t—if you make war—then I will go 
up against you with my warriors and my 
guns “that go boom, boom, boom, a hundred 
times, and I will destroy you. These are 
the commands of my chief.” 

When the old men returned with this dire- 
ful message, despair seized upon the people. 
“ Evil times are again upon us,” they cried. 
“Surely these are the iron men more ter- 
rible than before.” 

They debated voluminously all night long, 
and at last decided to fight—but in the early 
morning a terrible noise was heard below 
on the plain, and when they rushed to see— 
behold the warriors in blue were rushing to 
and fro on their horses, shouting, firing off 
their appalling weapons. It was plain ‘they 
were doing a war-dance out of wanton 
strength, and so terrible did they seem that 
the hearts of the small people became as 
wax. “We can do nothing against such 
men, they are demons, they hold the thunder 
in the palms of their hands. Let us submit. 
perhaps they will grow weary of the heat 
and sand and go away. Perhaps they wil! 
long for their wives and children and leave 
us. We will wait.” 

Others said: “ Let us send our children— 
what will it matter? We can watch over 
them, they will be near us, and we can see 
that they do not forget our teachings. Our 
religion will not vanish out of their minds.” 

So the old men went again to the war- 
chief, and, with bowed heads and trembling 
voices, said: “We yield. You are mighty 
in necromancy and we are poor and weak, 
Our children shall go to the Iron Khiva.” 

Then the war-chief gave them his hand 
and smiled, and said:. “I do not make war 
with pleasure. I am glad you have sub- 
mitted to the commands of my great chief. 
Live in peace!” 


III 


For two years the children went almost 
daily to the Iron Khiva, and they came to 
love one of those who taught them— a white 
woman: with a gentle face—but the man 
in the black coat who told the children that 
the religion of their fathers was wicked and 
foolish—him they hated and bitterly de- 
spised. He was sour-faced and fearful of 
voice. He shouted so loud the children were 
scared—they had no breath to make reply 
when he addressed them. 

But to even this creature they became ac- 
customed, and the life of the village was 
not greatly disturbed. True, the children 
began to speak in a strange tongue and fell 
into foolish songs which did little harm— 
they were, in fact, amusing, and, besides, 
when the cattlemen came by and wished to 
buy baskets and blankets, these skilled chil- 
dren could speak their barbarous tongue— 
and once young Kopeli took his son who had 
mastered this hissing language, and went 
afar to trade, and brought back many things 
of value. He had been to the home of the 
Little Father, and the fort. 

In short, the Pueblans were getting recon- 
ciled to the Iron Khiva and the white peo- 
ple, and several years went by so peacefully, 
with so little ‘change in their life and 
thought, that only the most far-seeing ex- 
pressed fear of coming trouble — but one 
night the children came home in a panic 
—breathless and storming with excite- 
ment. 

A stranger had arrived at the Iron House, 
accompanied by a tall old man who claimed 
authority over them—the man who lived in 
the big white man’s town—and they had said 
to the teacher we want six children to take 
away with us into the East. 

This was incredib'e to the people of the 
cliff, and they answered: “ You were mis- 
taken, you did not understand. They would 
not come to tear our children from our 
arms.’ 

But the little ones were shivering with 
fear and would not go back to the plain. 
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They moaned and wept all night—and at sunrise the old men went 
down to the Iron House, and said: 

“Our little ones came home last night, crying. They said you 
had threatened to carry them away into the East; what does this 
mean ?” 

Then the strange men said, “This is true. We want six of 
your children to take away to school. We will not hurt them. 
They will live in a big house, they will have warm clothing, they 
will want for nothing. We are your friends. We want to teach 
your children the ways of the white man.” 

“ Passionately the grandsires responded. “We do not want to 
hear of these things. Our children are happy here, their hearts 
will break if you 
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a wild song, the war-song of the clan, the cliff people hastily re- 
newed their defences. They pried great rocks from the ledges, and 
set them where they could be toppled on the heads of the invaders. 
They built the barricades higher. ‘They burnished their arrows 
and ground their sickles. Every man and boy stood ready to fight 
and die in defence of their right to life, and liberty, and their 
rocky home. ; 
IV 

But now, again, the timid prevailed, they said: “See this ter- 
rible white man, his weapons are most murderous. He can sit 
where he is, in safety, and send his missiles against our unpro- 
tected babes. He is too great. Let us make our peace with him.” 

So at last, for 
a third time, the 





take them away. 
We will not sub- 
mit to this. We 
will fight and die 
together.” 

Then the old 
white man who 
had been speaking 
became furious. 
His voice was 
sharp and _ fierce. 
“Tf you don’t give 
up the children I 
will take them. 
You are all fools 
—your religion is 
wicked, and you 
are not fit to teach 
your children. My 
religion, my God, 
is the only God 
that is true and 
righteous, and I 
will take your chil- 
dren in order that 
you may be taught 
the true path and 
become as_ white 
men.” 

Then the old 
men withdrew hur- 
riedly, their lips 
set in a grim line. 
Their return— 
their report, froze 
every heart. It 
was true then— 
these merciless 
men of the East 
were planning to 
carry their chil- 
dren into "ap- 
tivity. Swiftly the 
word passed, the 
goats were driven 
into their corrals, 
the water - bags 
were filled, the 
storehouses were 
replenished. ‘“ We 
will not go down 
to the plain. Our 
children shall go 
no more to. the 
Iron House. If 
they take them, it 
will be when all 
our warriors are 
dead.” 

So it was that 
when the agent 
and the mission- 
aries climbed the 
mesa path they 
“ame upon a barri- 
cade of rocks, and 








elders went down 
to talk with the 
conquerors, and 
said, “ What can 
we do to make our 
peace with you?” 
Then the tall, 
old man said, “ If 
you will give us 
two .of your 
brightest sons to 
go away into the 
East we will ask 
no more, but your 
other children 
must return to the 
Iron House each 
day as before.” 
The elders with- 
drew, and the news 
flew about the 
pueblo, and every 
mother looked at 
her handsomest 
son in sudden ter- 
ror, and the men 
assembled in furi- 
ous debate. The 
war - party cried 
out with great bit- 
terness of clamor, 
“Let us fight and 
die! We are tired 
of being chased 
like wolves.” But 
at last up rose old 
Hozro, and_ said, 
“T have a son— 
you know him. 
He is a good son, 
and he has quick 
feet and a ready 
tongue. He is not 
a brawler. He is 
beloved of his 
teachers. Now, in 
order that we may 
be left in peace, I 
will give my son.” 
His short and 
passionate speech 
was received with 
expressions of as- 
tonishment as well 
as approval, for 
the boy Lelo was 
a model youth— 
and Hozro a proud 
father. “ What 
will the mother 
Ms say?” thought all 
4 the men who sat 
in the council. 
Then gray old 
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men with bows 
and = war - clubs 
grimly standing 
guard. They made 
little talk—they merely said, “Go your ways, white men, and 
leave us alone. Go look to your own sons and daughters, and we 
will take care of ours, the world is wide to the East, go back to it.” 

The agent said: “If you do not send your children down to 
school I will call my warriors, and I will kill every man with a 
war-club in his hand.” 

To this young Kopeli, the war-chief, said: “ We will die in de- 
fence of our home and our children. We were willing that our 
children should go down to the Iron Khiva—till now—now when 
you threaten to steal them and carry them afar into captivity 
where we can never see them again, we rebel. We will fight! Of 
what value is life without our children? .Your great war-chief 
will not ask this hard thing of us. If he does then he has our 
answer.” ; 

Then with dark faces the white men went away and sent a 
messenger across the desert, and three days later the sentinels of 
the highest roof saw the bluecoat warriors coming again. Raising 





“Go back to the white wolves who sent you” 
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and sage, rose 
slowly, and said, 
“T have no son— 
but my son’s son I 
have. Him I will dedicate, though he is a part of my heart. [ 
will cut him away because I love peace and hate war. Because if 
the white man rages against us he will slaughter everybody.” 
_ While yet they were in discussion some listening boys crept 
away and scattered the word among the women and children. 
“Lelo and Sakoni are to be bound and cast among the white men.” 
There was wailing in the houses as though a plague had smit- 
ten them again—and the mothers of the lads made passionate pro- 
testations against the sacrifice of their sons—all to no purpose. 
The war-chief came to tell them to make ready. “In the morning 
we must take the lads to their captors.” : 
But when the morning came they could not be found in their 
accustomed places, they had fled upon the desert to the West. 
Then, while the best trailers searched for their footprints, the 
fathers of the tribe went down and told the white chief. He said: 
“T do not believe it, you are deceiying me.” 
“Come and see,” said Hozro, and led the way round the mesa 










































to the point where the trailers were slowly 
tracing the course of the fugitives. 

Bs They are running,’ said young Klee. 
“They are badly scared.” 

“Perhaps they go to Oraibi,” said one of 
the priests. 

“We have sent runners to all the vil- 
lages. No, they are heading for the great 
desert.” 

They followed them out beyond all hope 
of water—out into the desolate sand—where 
the sun flamed like a flood of fire and only 
the sparse skunk-weed grew—and at last 
sharp eyes detected two dark flecks on the 
side of a dune of yellow sand. 

“There they are!” cried Klee, the trailer. 

The stern, old white man spurred his 
horse—the soldier chief did the same—but 
Klee outran them all. He topped the sand 
dune at a swift trot, but there halted and 
stood immovably gazing downward. 

At last he came slowly down the slope 
and, meeting the white man, the agent, and 
the soldier, he said, with a sullen, accusing 
face, and with bitter scorn: 

“There they are; go get them; my work 
is done!” 

With wonder in their looks the pursuers 
rode to the top of the hill and stood for a 
moment looking; then the lean hand of old 
Hozro lifted and pointed to a little hollow. 
“There they lie—exhausted!” 

But Klee turned and said, “ They are not 
sleeping—they are dead! I feel it.” 

With a sudden hoarse cry the father 
plunged down the hill, and fell above the 
body of his son. 

When the white men came to him they 
perceived that the bodies of the boys lay 
in the dark stain of their own blood as in 
a blanket. They were dead, slain by their 
own hands. 

Then old Hozro rose and said, “ White 
man, this is your work. Go back to your 
home. Is not your thirst slaked? Drink 
up the blood of my son and go back to the 
white wolves who sent you. Leave us with 
our dead!” 

In silence, with faces ashamed and heads 
hanging, the war-chief and stern, old white 
man, rode back to their camp, leaving the 
heroic father and grandsire alone in the 
desert. 

That night the great mesa was a hill of 
song, a place of lamentation. Hozro and 
Supela were like men stunned -by a sudden 
blow. The old grandsire wept till his cry 
became a moan, but Hozro, as the greatness 
of his loss came to him, grew violent. 

Mounting his horse he rode fiercely up 
and down the streets. ‘“ Now, will you fight, 
cowards, prairie dogs? Send word to all 
the villages—assemble our warriors — no 
more talk now, let us battle!” 

But when the morning came, behold the 
tents of the white soldiers were taken down, 
and when the elders went forth to parley, 
the soldier-chief said: 

“You need not send your children away. 
If they come down here to the Iron House 
that is enough. I am a just man; I will not 
fight you to take your children away. I go 
to see the Great Father, and to plead against 
this man and his ways.” 

-“ And so our sons died not in vain,” said 
Supela to Hozro, as they met on the mesa 
top. 

* Aye, but they are dead!” said Hozro, 
fiercely. “The going of the white man will 
not bring them back.” 

And the stricken mothers sat with hag- 
gard faces and unseeing eyes; they took no 
comfort in the knowledge that the implaca- 
ble white man had fled with the bluecoated 
warriors. 
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installed in an automobile characterize the Columbia 24 Horse-power Gasoline Touring Car, 


Mark XLI. 


All working parts are instantly accessible; noise and vibration are practically 





eliminated, while ease and*certainty of control are secured |E.ectric VEHICLE COMPANY, "25:2" 
Member Ass'n 


at all speeds up to forty-five miles per hour. 
of all Columbia Automobiles will be sent on request. 


need Automobile Mfrs. 
New Yorx Decanona 134, 136, 138 West 397» Sraccr 
ROPOLITAN House 
Bosron-74, 76, 78 Summer Sracer 
Cmcaco- 1413 Micwican Avenue 
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MOOSE HUNTING 
IN CANADA 


FOR TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION APPLY TO 


E. V. SKINNER, 


353 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





LEADING HT O TELS 





eis Wek N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST . 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant ne ted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





Chicago, Jil. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 
Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 
Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 

















BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS | 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and “ 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 





| 


and LIQUOR HARITSCURED | 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, | 
have been cured by us. Write | 


The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio | 





. Model 21; 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on powerand 


Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 
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year was that of 1897, when the total was 
4,918,905,733 pounds. Adding to the enor- 
mous importation of 1903,600 million pounds 
as the domestic production, would give a 
total sugar-supply of 5817 million pounds 
for the year, or sufficient to furnish an av- 
crage of seventy-two pounds for eaeh in- 
dividual in the United States, estimating 
the present population at eighty million. 

The record of sugar importations for the 
year differs materially in certain aspects 
from that of earlier years. The total im- 
portation of beet sugar during the year was 
only 87 million pounds, against 255 millions 
in the fiscal year 1902, and 903 millions in 
the fiscal year 1901. Cane sugar, of course, 
‘composed the remainder, and the cane-sugar 
importations of the fiscal year, exclusive of 
that brought from Porto Rico and _ the 
Hawaiian Islands, amounted to 4075 million 
pounds, against 2685 millions in the fiscal 
year 1902, and 2956 millions in 1901. From 
Porto Rico the total sugar brought into the 
United States amounted to 226,143,508 
pounds, valued at $7,466,579, and from the 
Hawaiian Islands 774,825,420 pounds, val- 
ued at $25,310,684. Thus the total quantity 
of sugar supplied by Porto Rico and the 
Hawaiian Islands amounted to one billion 
pounds, or about one-fifth of the total 
brought into the country, its value being 
nearly thirty-three million dollars. — It 
would seem that, as a nation, we are fond 
of sweetmeats. 





Experiments with a War Balloon 

















A new type of war balloon has lately been experi- 
mented with in the artillery branch of the Spanish 
army. The photograph reproduced above shows the 


* balloon at the beginning of its ascent on its first trial 





About our Foreign Commerce 


Tue foreign commerce of the United States 
in the fiscal year just ended is, according 
to official reports, larger than in any pre- 
ceding year in its history. The total of 
imports and exports, as shown by the De- 
partment of Commerce through its Bureau 
of Statistics, is, for the year 1903, $2,445,- 
610,417, against $2,310,937,156 in the year 
1900, which was considered the banner year 
prior to 1903. The total of imports is 
larger than in any preceding year, and 
the total of exports exceeds that of 
any preceding year save 1901. The im- 
ports have for the first time crossed the 
billion-dollar line, the record being $1,025,- 
619,127; while the exports for the second 
time crossed the 1400-million line, with a 
total of $1,419,991,290, or practically 1420 
millions. The single year in which the value 
of exports exceeded those of 1903 was the 
fiseal year 1901, when the total was $1,487,- 
764,991. The imports of 1903 exceeded those 
of 1893 by about 159 million dollars; the 
exports by about 572 million dollars. The 
imports, therefore, have increased 18.4 per 
cent. during the decade, and the exports by 
67.5 per cent. during the same period. 

Comparing the figures of 1903 with those 
at decennial per iods at earlier dates, it may 
be said that the imports of 1853 were 263 
millions; those for 1863, 243 millions; for 























1873, 642 millions; for 1883, 723 millions; 
for 1893, 866 millions, and for 1903, 1625 
millions. The exports of 1853 were 203 
millions; those for 1863, 204 millions; for 
1873, 522 millions; for 1883, 823 millions; 
for 1893, 847 millions; those for 1903 were 
within a fraction of 1420 millions. 

The imports of 1903, therefore, are ‘less 
than four times those of 1853, while the ex- 
ports for 1903 are practically seven times 
those of 1853. 





Mr. Edison’s Ideas on Radium 


Tuomas A. Eptson has evolved and an- 
nounced a theory which he believes solves 
the problem that has been puzzling scien- 
tists ever since the discovery made by 
Madame Curie of the peculiar properties of 
radium and the kindred substances uranium 
and thorium. The phenomenon presented by 
these substances, as is generally known, is 
their apparent property of giving off 
actinie rays of peculiar chemical proper- 
ties, somewhat similar to the Roentgen rays, 
without any apparent loss of energy or bulk. 
Based on these observed phenomena several 
new theories of matter have been put for- 
ward, all of which accept as a fact the ap- 
parent origin of the energy within the sub- 
stances themselves. 

Mr. Edison’s theory eliminates this con- 
tradiction of accepted natural laws, and in- 
dicates the possibility that the energy emitted 
by radium is merely reflected, as it were, 
from some unknown source. 


Undiscovered Light 

“T have made extensive experiments with 
the Roentgen ray and with radium,” said 
Mr. Edison to a representative of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, “and have come to the conclu- 
sion that these new substances are not the 
sourees of energy, but are rendered fluor- 
escent by the action of some hitherto unde- 
tected ether vibration or ray. Just as the 
Roentgen ray and the Herzian wave remain- 
ed undreamed of for centuries after the 
phenomena of sound, light, and heat were 
well understood, so it is not only possible 
but extremely probable that there are other 
rays in the immense gamut from sound to 
ultra-violet which we have not yet discov- 
ered. In my own experiments I have found 
that the ordinary electric are when raised to 
an extremely high temperature gives off a 
ray which renders oxalate of lithium highly 
fluorescent. In the same way the Roentgen 
ray renders platinum-baryum-cyanide, tung- 
state of calcium, and cupro-cyanide of potas- 
sium highly fluorescent—that is, the X-ray 
sets up in these substances a condition of 
activity which results in the emission from 
‘them of actinic rays and a small amount 
of heat. 


A New Kind of Vibration 

“My theory of radio-activity is that the rays 
which the new elements emit are set up in 
the same way, the substances being rendered 
fluorescent by some form of ether vibration 
which is undoubtedly all-pervading, but has 
not yet been isolated or measured, and which 
may have some extra-planetary origin. To 
accept any other theory is to declare one’s 
belief in perpetual motion, in getting some- 
thing for nothing. 

“It is not at all strange that only two 
or three substances have yet been found 
which exhibit this phenomenon, as there are 
only three substances known which are ren- 
dered fluorescent by the Roentgen ray. It is 
a peculiar coincidence, moreover, that the 
only one of the known fluorescent substances 
that is ever found in its natural state, tung- 
state of calcium, is always more or less 
closely associated with pitchblende, from 
which all the radium so far made has been 
extracted. 

“T believe this theory is capable of proof, 
but I shall be content to let some one else 
prove it. I am through for all time with 
experiments in radio-activity. Two of my 
assistants have been maimed for life by 
their close association with the Roentgen 
rays, and I myself have one eye badly out 
of focus and am suffering from severe stom- 
ach disturbances from the same cause. The 
new dark-room laboratory which I have just 
completed for such experiments will remain 
unused or be converted to some other use.” 
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anywhere, VS 


will suggest the 
aroma and the luxury 
of the idle East if you’rea 
smoker of 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be 
made. Look for the signature of 


S. ANARGYROS 















































IN CAMP 


Experience teaches that the success of a vacation in the 
woods depends fully as much upon a careful choice of food 
and drink as upon congenial companions. 


Dewar’s Scotch 
Ubiskyp 


“Special” and ‘ White Label”’ 


has helped to kindle good fellowship ’round many a well- 
remembered camp- fire. Be sure to include it in your 
supplies this year. 





THIS CAMPING PICTURE 
“IN CAMP” (copyright, 1903, by Frederick Glassup) is an original drawing by 
Ray Brown. It is printed in four colors on heavy plate paper, 9x 12, without 
advertisement of any kind, Sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents in silver. 
Suitable for framing in club-house or home. Next month a yachting picture by 
the famous marine artist, Carlton T. Chapman. 


Poke we) ER OC Kk. Gleb AS S* U.P 


Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Lid. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 
































For HousrEHo_p USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Senvd 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


ETERS 


THE ORIGINAL 








For Eating Cnly 
Imported from Vovey, Gwitzerland 











It is a confection, yet a wholesome food, especially nour- a 
ishing and sustaining. The only chocolate that can be 
eaten freely by children, invalids, and persons of weak 
digestion. 

It does not create thirst. 


INSIST ON HAVING 


PETERS inux CHOCOLATE 


Invaluable as a dainty lunch on all excursions. had 


Avoid Imitations which Jack the Richness and_ Delicate 
Flavor of the Original Peter’s Chocolate. 


FOR SUMMER IRONING 
particularly, do not continue the old iron-in 
the-fire method. Use the 

DOMESTIC COLD ROLL MANGLE 
It saves labor, worry, time, and expense. 
Does elegant work. Let us explain our 
S approval offer. Wealso manufacture gas 
je and gasoline heated Mangles. Write for 
=. illustrated booklet. 
a 
DOMESTIC MANGLE COMPANY 
Box A. Racine Junction, Wis. 














SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE Usethe Great English Remedy 


Lamont, Corliss & Co.,Sole Agents BLAIR’S PILLS F& 
78 Hudson St., New York ae ae 50c, 4 PS 























THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARC LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
*, FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE SOHMER'"’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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“WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH KANSAS ?” 
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For the 

Yacht, menses 
Camping Martini, ; 
Party, Whiskey, 
Summer Holland 
Hotel, Gin, 
_ Tom Gin, 
Mountains, Vermouth 
Seashore, and 
or the York 
Picnic. 


All ready for use; require no mixing. Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails made of the same 
material and proportions, the one bottled and aged must be the better. For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads of the U. S., and all druggists and dealers. 

AVOID IMITATIONS G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., SOLE PRops. 
29 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. HARTFORD, CONN. 20 PICCADILLY, W. LONDON, ENG. 





The Dowager Countess and the American Girl 


By LILIAN BELL 


Author of ** Sir John and the American Girl,’’ ‘‘ The Expatriates,’’ etc. 


Miss Bell recounts the hard time an attractive American girl had in making 
herself acceptable to the titled English family into which she mar- 
ried. The story is surprisingly frank in its conversation 
and revelations of English social conditions, 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








Sole Makers, 


For 


it was 


Thereisno purer 
product of the 
grape than 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of American Wines 


its flavor, 
bouquet, purity, 
and high quality 


Awarded the only 
GOLD MEDAL for 
y American Champagne 
at Paris, 1900, in 
competition with 
the world. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
_ Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine dealers everywhere. 
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“ PISO’S CURE FOR jw 
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Ss GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘l'astes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 
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FOUR 24-HOUR TRAINS TO CHICAGO EVERY DAY—NEW YORK 


429 





CENTRAL. 














‘<Our English Cousins” f YOu 0 \" 
<< About. Paris” 0 Wil dl ét 


“The Exiles” | 


“Van _ Bibber, and 
Others” 


“<The West from a Car- 
Window” 


‘¢A Year from a Report- 
er’s Note-Book?”’ 


“The Rulers of the 


Mediterranean ”’ 


“Three Gringos in 
Venezuela and Cen- 
ttal: America’”’ 


of these books by 


RICHARD 
HARDING 
DAVIS 


F.R.G.S. 


EIGHT VOLUMES OF ABSORBING INTEREST 


STORIES of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 


IN MANY LANDS 


Beautifully Illustrated 
Handsomely Bound 


There are 300 Fall- Page Illustra- 
tions by CHARLES DANA GIB- 
SON, FREDERIC REMINGTON, 
I. de THULSTRUP, and a great 


many others 


North America, Central America, 
South America, The West Indies, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. 
If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month 
for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch 
with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a sub- 
scriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North Ameri- 
can Review for one year, without additional 
cost to you. In writing, state which periodical 
you want. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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Visitor: “Does your whole family drink 


beer?” 


Host: “Just Schlitz beer—no other. Our 
physician says that Schlitz beet is good for 


them.’ 


Visitor: ‘Why Schlitz beer and no other?” 


Host: “Because Schlitz beer is pure. There 
are no germs init. Schlitz beer is brewed in 
absolute cleanliness, and cooled in filtered air. 
' The makers go down 1400 feet for the water 
they use init. They filter the beer, then sterilize 
every bottle—by Pasteur’s process—after it is 


sealed.” 


Visitor: “But beer makes me bilious.” 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


THE 
FAMILY 
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Host: “Schlitz beer will not, that’s another 
advantage. Biliousness is caused by ‘green’ 
beer—beer hurried into the market before it is 
sufficiently aged. Schlitz beer is aged for 
months in refrigerating rooms before it is 


bottled.” 
Visitor: “And what do you pay for it?” : 


Host: “Just what you pay for other beer. 
I secure the most careful brewing in the world 
for what you pay without it. I get a beer that 
costs twice as much as common beer in the 
brewing, by simply demanding Schlitz.” 


~ Visitor: “I’ll do that next time.” 


. Host: “Yes,and ever afterward. People are 
learning these facts, and Schlitz sales now ex- 
ceed a million barrels annually. Ask for the 
brewery bottling.” 
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